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450 
"4 HOME IN STATEN ISLAND. 


[For the proper understanding of the fol- 
lowing verses, written by a-home-sick English- 
man while resident in Staten Island, near New 
York, it may be n to state that in North 
America there are neither daisies, nor primroses, 
nor skylarks, nor nightingales, nor any bird 
with a musical note except the mocking bird, 
which is not often heard north of Maryland. 
The “ dogwood ” and the “catalpa,” of which 
mention is made, are flowering trees of great 
beauty in the vernal landscape. 


My true love clasped me by the hand, 
And from our garden alley, 

Looked o’er the landscape seamed with sea, 
And rich with hill and valley. 

And said, “‘ We’ve found a pleasant place 
As fair as thine and my land, 

A calin abode, a flowery home 
In sunny Staten Island. 


e 
** Behind us lies the teeming town 
With lust of gold grown frantic; 
Before us glitters o’er the bay, 
The peaceable Atlantic. 
We hear the murmur of the sea— 
A monotone of sadness, 
But not a whisper of the crowd, 
Or echo of its madness. 


* See how the dogwood sheds its bloom 
Through all the greenwood mazes, 
As white as the untrodden snow 
That hides in shady places. 
See how the fair catalpa spreads 
Its azure flowers in masses, 
Bell-shaped, as if to woo the wind 
Tg ring them as it passes. 


** See stretching o’er the green hill side, 
The haunt of cooing turtle, 

The clambering vine, the branching elm, 
The maple and the myrtle, 

The undergrowth of flowers and fern 
In many-tinted lustre, 

And parasites that climb or creep, 
And droop, and twist, and cluster. 


‘‘ Behold the gorgeous butterflies 
That in the sunshine glitter, 
The bluebird, oriole, and wren 
That dart and float and twitter : 
And humming birds that peer like bees 
In stamen and in pistil, 
And, over all, the bright blue sky 
Translucent as a crystal. 


“ The air is balmy, not too warm, 
And all the landscape sunny 
Seems, like the Hebrew paradise, 
To flow with milk and honey. 

Here let us rest, a little while — 
Not rich enough to buy land, 
And a summer well content 
In bowery Staten Island.” 





A HOME IN STATEN.-ISLAND, 


“ A little while,” I made reply, 

“ A little while — one summer : 
For, pleasant though the land may be 
To any fresh new comer, ; 

I miss the primrose in the dell, 
The blue-bell in the wild wood, 


And daisy glinting through the grass, 


The comrade of my childhood. 


“I miss the ivy on the wall, 
The grey church in the meadow, 
The fragrant hawthorn in the lanes, 
And all the beechen shadow. 
And more than all that proves to me 
It never can be my land, 
I miss the music of the groves 
In leafy Staten Awd gg 


“ There’s not a bird in glen or shaw 
That has a note worth hearing ; 
Usvocal all as barnedoor fowls, 
Or land-rails in the clearing. 
Ba = the skylark far aloft 
o heaven up-singing, soaring; 
Or nightingale, at close of ne 
Lameating but adoring ! 


“ Give me the throstle on the bough, 
The blackbird and the linnet, 
Or any bird that sings a song 
As if its heart were in it. 
And not your birds of gaudier plume, 
That you can see a mile hence, 
And only need, to be admired, 
The priceless charm of silence. 


“ There’s drone, I grant, of wasps and bees, 
And sanguinary hornets, 

That blow their trumps as loud and shrill 
As regimental cornets. 

And all night long the bull-frogs croak 
With melancholy crooning, 

Like !arge bass-viols out of gear, 
And tortured in the tuning. 


‘* And then those nimble poisonous fiends, 
The insatiable mosquitoes 
That come in armies noon and night, 
To plague, if not to eat us. 
The devil well deserves his name,* 
That sent them to the dry land ; 
Let us away across the sea, 
Far, far from Staten Island ! ” 


“ Ah, well!” A true love said and smiled, 
e 


« There’s 8 to every glory ; 
There’s no true paradise on earth 
Except in song or story. 
The place is fair, and while thour’t here, 
Thy land shall still be my land, 
And all the Eden earth affords 
Be ours in Staten Island.” 
— All the Year Round. 


* Beelzebub, the lord of the flies, 





LORD. MACAULAY. 


From The Quarterly Review. 


1. The Works of Lord Macaulay complete. 
Edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan. 
8 vols. 8vo. London. 1866, 

2. The New Examen; or an Inquiry into 
the Evidence relating to certain Passages 
in Lord Macauluy’s History. By John 
Paget, Barrister-at-Law. Edinburgh 
and London. 1861. 


THE time has come when we feel bound 
to enter a firm protest against a species of 
hero-worship which cannot fail to demoralise 
and discredit the republic of letters, if it 
= The worshippers at the Macaulay 
shrine will not rest satisfied with the ready, 
nay eager, recognition of their idol as the 
most brilliant and ular essayist and his- 
torian of the age. They peremptorily insist 
on his infallibility. There is to be no a 
peal from his judgments. As who should 
say, ‘I am Sir Oracle.’ In apparent imita- 
tion of a familiar practice on board ship 
when the hour is reported, no sooner has he 
agit an opinion or inference, than 

is votaries exclaim in chorus, ‘ make it so.’ 
Woe to the critics who presume to claim 
the right of private judgment, or dare to un- 
settle what he has pronounced to be settled. 
They will be ignored, hustled on one side, 
or misrepresented ; whilst the original false 
creed or theory will be confidently set forth 
anew as if nothing ever had, or ever could 
be, urged against it. What makes the 
school or clique to which we allude especially 
formidable and mischievous, is its respecta- 
bility ; comprising, as it does, several distin- 
guished men of letters, and having for its or- 
gan a Review of long-established influence 
and reputation. Nor does it much mend 
the matter that they are acting conscien- 
tiously, and do not even seem aware that 
they risk any loss of literary reputation, al- 
though ready to go any lengths rather than 
admit that they have erred with their mas- 


ter. 

When a lady asked Dr. Johnson how he 
came to commit a palpable blunder in_ his 
‘ Dictionary,’ he replied : ‘ Ignorance, Ma’am, 
pure ignorance.’ rd Macaulay was never 
seduced into such a display of frankness, al- 
though he could have afforded it equally 
well. It was a point of honour with him 
never to admit an error; and his disciples 
manfully maintain to this hour that he never 
was guilt of one. There has been enough 
of this. e have a duty to perform, though 
we are well aware that it 1s an invidious 
and a difficult one. Almost all readers feel 
the charm of Lord Macaulay’s eloquence, — 
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of his rich imaginatjon, his descriptive pow- 
ers, his s rhetoric, his glow, grasp, 
and comprehensiveness, — but very few care 
to inquire about the evidence upon which 
his splendid declamations rest. Examina- 
tion of evidence in a critical spirit is to most 
persons repulsive, and it is always difficult 
to undertake the support of reasoned truth 
against eloquent sentiment. We have, 
moreover, to contend, in the present case, 
not only against the ‘ vulgi indiligentia veri’ 
—the dislike which the majority always 
feel to the investigation of truth *— but 
against an established admiration, which in 
many minds rises to something like a reli- 
gious sentiment. It is no pleasure to us, we 
can assure our readers, to dwell upon the 
failings of an eminent writer whose loss we 
all deplore, and who has left behind him a 
large circle of attached and ardent admirers ; 
but we cannot stand by and allow arrogant 
assumptions and transparent sophistries to 
be produced as decisive of a controversy be- 
cause Lord Macaulay has set his seal upon 
them. The time can hardly come when his 
picturesque and luminous pages will cease 
to be devoured with avidity by the most in- 
tellectual and impressible class of readers ; 
and these, above all others, should be fore- 
warned that a most attractive and instruc- 
tive companion may prove a very unsafe 
counsellor or guide. 


We may as well say at starting that we do 
not accuse Lord Macaulay of conscious mis- 
representation or premeditated wrong. He 
was a man of an ardent, generous nature, 
with high aspirations for human progress, a 

sense of justice, and a vehement ha- 


dee 

tred. of oppression. Indeed, it was the very 
depth and strength of his moral and political 
convictions that so frequently warped his 
judgment: he could see no good in any one 
who he thought upheld tyranny or bigotry, 
no harm in any one who seemed to him to 
promote civil and religious freedom. By 
some peculiarity of his mental constitution 
he was also singularly impatient of uncer- 
tainty: like sundry recent converts or per- 
verts that shall be nameless, he hurried into 
dogmatism to escape doubt. He could never 
be made to understand that there are whole 
classes of subjects on which certainty is un- 
attainable: questions to which, instead of 
saying yes or no, we are compelled to give a 
qualified reply. It was in reference to this 
peculiarity, as displayed in the Cabinet, 


* The dictum of Thucydides is as true now 
as it was in his day,—ovrwe dradaimupog roig 
moAhoic h Carnot rhc GAndelac, Kai én ra éroipa 


paAdov tpérrovrat, — (i. 20.) 
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that Lord Melbourne remarked: ‘ Macaula 
is always so cock-sure of everything.” We 
were inetantiy. reminded of him by the pas- 
sage in which a great contempor 
both readers and writers , the ten- 
dency ‘to break loose from the unseen spell 
by which a conscientious criticism binds 
them down— to screw up the possible and 
papel into certainty, to suppress counter- 

ancing considerations, and to substitute a 
pleasing romance in place of half-known and 
perplexing realities.’ * 

en, there was his notorious fondness 

for the dramatic or melodramatic in com- 
position, for telling contrasts and pictur- 
esque details — that meretricious taste, that 
vanity of style, by which an author may be 
as dangerously misled as a woman by vanity 
of dress. Effect was to him what ‘ Action’ 
was to Demosthenes, or l’audace, toujours 
Vaudace.to Danton —his aim, his end, his 
principle, his condition and criterion of suc- 
cess. The artistic delineations and descrip- 
tions on which he prided himself have been 
compared to Rembrandt pictures, made up 
of dazzling lights and deep shades: a com- 
parison which suggests that, whilst the paint- 
er may select subjects adapted to his pecu- 
liar talent, the historian must take scenes 
and characters as they present themselves, 
and paint them with the fidelity of truth. 
Lord Macaulay does not seem to know what 
an unvarnished narrative, a graduated tone, 
or a neutral tint means: he has only black 
and white, with two or three of the most 
showy colours, on his palette; and as he 
dashes them on his canvas with the impet- 
uosity of creative genius, the results are too 
often mere fancy pieces, not drawings from 
nature or portraits from the life. But 
nature abbors a violent contrast almost as 
much as she is said to abhor a vacuum; 
whilst spotless patriots and black-and-all- 
eck. wilaian pon an s000. 08 pleats pal 
dwarfs in life— 


man must be, 


‘ Virtuous and vicious me 
in the degree.’ 


Few in the extreme, but al 


He was so apt:to let his imagination run 
away with him, that we constantly find him 
employi a aig ild. truisms or 
amplify common Take, for exam- 
ple, the eloquent description of the battle of 

en, in es —* of —_ he ae 
pa ee the part of a » on the 
diminished importance of bodily’ strength 
in a commander in consequence of the in- 
vention of gunpowder; winding up with an 


* Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i., Preface, p,x. 


warns |. 
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eminently characteristic exaggeration of the 
porscaal defects of Luxembourg and King 
1 — 


‘It is probable that, among the hundred and 
twenty thousand soldiers who were .marshalled 
round Neerwinden under all the standards of 
Western Europe, the two feeblest in body were 
the hunchbacked dwarf who urged forward the 
fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic -skele- 
ton who covered the slow retreat of England.’ 
— (‘ Works,’ vol. iv. p. 24.*) 


Or, take the passage in which the evils of 
a debased currency are contrasted with the 
evils of misgovernment : 


‘The misgovernment of Charles and James, 
gross as it had been, had not prevented the 
common business of life from going steadily 
and prosperously on. While the honour and 
independence of the State were sold to a foreign 
Power, while chartered rights were invaded, 
while fundamental laws were violated, hundreds 
of thousands of quiet, honest, and industrious 
families laboured and traded, ate their meals 
and lay down to rest, in comfort and security. 
Whether Whig or Tories, Protestants or Jesuits 
were uppermost, the grazier drove his beasts to 
market ; the grocer weighed ont his currants; 
the draper measured out his broadcloth; the 
hum of buyers and sellers was as loud as ever 
in the towns ; the harvest-home was celebrated 
as joyously as ever in the hamlets; the cream 
overflowed the pails of Cheshire; the apple 
juice foamed in the presses of Herefordshire ; 
the piles of crockery glowed in the furnaces 
of the Trent; and the barrows of coal rolled 
fast along the timber railways of the Tyne.’ 
— (Vol. iv. p. 189.) 


There is no reason why this rhetorical 
diarrhea should ever stop so long as there 
was a trade, calling, or occupation to be par- 
ticularized: the pith of the proposition 
(which required no proof) being contained 
in the first sentence. y not continue 
thus : — 


‘ The apothecary vended his drugs as usual ; 
the terer crammed his turkeys ; the fishmon- 
ger skinned his eels ; the wine-merchant adulter- 
ated his port; as ee tape buns as ever 
were eaten on iday, as many pancakes 
on Shrove Tuesday, as many Christmas-pies on 
Christmas-day; on area steps the domestic drudge 
took in her daily pennyworth of the chalk 
mixture which Londoners call milk; throug 
area bars the feline tribe, vigilant as ever, 
watched the arrival of the cats’-meat man ; the 
painted courtesan flaunted in the Haymarket ; 


* All the references ars made to the last edition 
A Lord Macaulay’s Works placed at the head of 
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the cabs rattled through the Strand ; and from | trious writer’s gifts that we attribute a gradu- 
the suburban regions of Falham. and Putney ally accelerated decline in his au ity, 


the cart of the market-gardener wended its slow 
and midnight way along Piccadilly to deposit its 
load of cabbages and turnips in Covent Gar- 
den.’ 


alee wee mann Sw 
writing is easy en when one t 
the trick of it; and there are stash alae 
beauties Mthpean aes tee i suc- 
cessors need not despair of rivalling if they 
take pains: e.g., his mode of pon, Fo thee 
wild animals were more numerous in En 
land when rights of forest were strictly 
maintained and half of what is now arable 
and pasture was uninclosed : 


‘The wild bull with his white mane was 
still to be found wandering in a few of the 
southern forests. The made his dark 
and tortuous hole on the side of every hill 
where the copsewood grew thick. The wild 
cats were frequently heard by night wailing 
round the lodges of the rangers of Whittlebury 
and Needwood. The yellow-breasted marten 
was still pursued in Cranbourne Chase for his 
fur, reputed inferior only to that of the sable. 
Fen eagles, measuring more than nine feet be- 
tween the extremities of the wings, ee on 
fish along the coast of Norfolk.’—(Vol. i. p. 
245.) 


This mode of deseribing the animal 
creation had been already employed in the 
‘ Antijacobin :’ — 


* The feather’d race with pinions skim the air, 
Not so the mackerel, and still less the bear : 
This roams the wood,-carniv’rous for his 


prey ; 
That with soft roe pursues his watery way. 
This, slain by hunters, yields his shaggy 


hide ; 
That, caught by fishers, is on Sundays 
cried.’ 


The most gorgeous of Lord Macaulay's 
descriptive pieces is undoubtedly the Hast- 
ings Prial in Westminster Hall, with the 
procession and the catalogue raisonné of the 
company. The varied knowledge and 
richness of imagination expended in the 
composition are undeniable; yet when it 
was highly praised before the late Sir G. 
Ceara Pa whose worship was con- 


fined to ancient altars, he dryly remarked 
that it smacked strongly of the showman 
and the auctioneer. ; 
Redundancy of ornament and glittering 
superfluity of illustration, however, afford 
no ground for regret or complaint. It is to 
the much more serious abuse of this illus- 





which may lead to a grave deduction from 
his fame. The judgment of foreign nations 
may be acce as a tolerably fair ——_ 
of the judgment of posterity. Al , 
both on the Continent and in the United 
States, Lord Macaulay is almost always 
quoted with qualification or reserve; and 
we have been anticipated in the line of 
argument we propose to pursue by several 
writers of learning and ability, to whose 
scattered discoveries and comments we 
hope to give fresh point and strength by 
concentrating them. Foremost amon; 
these stands Mr. Paget, the author of ‘ The 
New Examen,’ who has brought to the task * 
a rare amount of sagacity and research, 
and in numerous instances in our hum- 
ble judgment) convicted the Whig oracle 
of inexcusable misstatement or suppression 
of facts. Nor are these ordinary, acciden- 
tal, or insulated mistakes — 


‘ quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.’ 


The aberrations of which we especially 
complain are the fruit of the manner of 
writing which he matically pursued : 
they may be tr to his most marked 
qualities; wide views, sweeping conclu- 
sions, rules of conduct, dogmas of faith, 
principles of policy, are based upon 
them: they are among the ehief materials 
and instruments with which he constructs 
or destroys reputation. The proposed in- 
uiry, therefore, involves much more than 
the accuracy of a great author. The char- 
acters of nations, classes, ki statesmen 
and heroes are involved; and it is in the 
full sense of no common responsibility that 


we 

e begin with the celebrated account of 
the Highlands, which, as we are opportunely 
reminded, is all the more startling as com- 
ing from one who is by direct descent a 
Highlander. After referring to Lord 
Macaulay’s pedigree as set forth in the 
Peerage, which gives him a Highland min- 
ister and a Bristol Quaker for paternal 
and maternal grandfathers respectively, 


Mr. Paget proceeds : — 


* With Highland and Quaker blood flowing 
in equal currents through his veins, it :is diffi- 
cult to say whether a Highlander or a Quaker 
is the more favourite object of his satire and 
butt for the shafts of his ridicule; whether 
George Fox or Coll of the Cows comes in for 
the larger share of his contempt; whether the 
enthusiast who felt himself divinely moved to 
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take off what we are in the habit of consider- 
ing as'the most essential of all garments, and 
to walk in the simplicity of nature through 
the town of Skipton, or the native of the Gram- 
pians, who never such an article of 
dress at all, is the more ridiculous in his eyes ; 
whether, in short, he despises most those who 
gave birth to his father or his mother. It is 
with the paternal ancestors of the historian 
that we have at present to do. No quarrel is 
so bitter as a family quarrel ; when a man takes 
to abusing his father or his mother, he does it 
with infinitely ter gusto than a mere 
a Lord lay’s description of the 
Highlands is accordingly so vituperative, so 
spiteful, so grotesque — it dispiays such com- 
mand of the language of hatred, and such as- 
. tounding power of abuse, that, coming as it 
does from a writer who challenges a place by 
the side of Hume and Gibbon, it takes the 
breath away, and one feels almost as one would 
on receiving a torrent of blasphemy from a 
Bishop, or ribaldry from a Judge, or a volley 
of oaths from a young lady whose crinoline 
one had just piloted, with the utmost respect, 
tenderness, and difficulty, to her place at the 
dinner-table.’? — (‘The New Examen,’ p. 150.’ 


We do not believe that Lord Macaulay 
" was animated by the smallest spice of ani- 
mosity or spite. The only Scotchmen who 
did not manifest an honest pride in him on 
all occasions, or of whom he had ever even 
temporary reason to complain, were the 
lowland voters of Edinburgh, who amply 
redeemed in 1852 the folly and injustice of 
his rejection in 1847. He had no quarrel, 
public or private, to avenge, and no motive 
for vituperation. His sole object was ef- 
feet, which in this instance could only be 
obtained by the peculiar mode of treatment 
he pursued. The general state of the High- 
lands towards the end of the seventeenth 
century and the beginning of the eighteenth 
was well known to the readers of ‘Old 
Mortality’ and ‘Rob Roy.’ It was con- 
fessedly the charm, the halo, flung over 
them by the great enchanter of the North, 
that first made their lakes and glens the 
favourite resort of tourists ; and it is an un- 
doubted truth that the taste for wild scen- 
ery, real or affected, is seldom largely in- 
dulged at the cost of personal discomfort or 
risk. The start of a London family for the 
Trosachs or Glencoe is-invariably prefaced 
by a prosaic inquiry touching inns. But 
what is the use of repeating familiar facts 
in plain language, when they can be rhetori- 
vally dressed up in a manner to produce all 
the excitement and interest of a sensational 
novel or a melodrame — 





‘It is not easy for a modern Englishman, 


who can pass in a day from his club in Saint! 
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James’s Street to hig shooting-box among the 
Grampians, and who finds in his shooting-box 
all the comforts and Inxuries of his cluh, to be- 
lieve that, in the time of his dfathers, 
Saint James’s Street had as little connexion 
with the Grampians as with the Andes. Yet 
so it was. In the south of our island scarcel 
anything was known about the Celtic o! 
Scotland ; and what was known excited no 
pay pe contempt and loathing. The crags 
and the glens, the woods and the waters, were 
indeed the same that now swarm every autumn 
with admiring gazers and sketchers. The 
Trosachs wound as now between gigantic walls 
of rock tapestried with broom and wild roses ; 
Foyers came headlong down through the birch- 
wood with the same leap and the same roar 
with whieh he still rushes to Loch Ness; and, 
in defiance of the sun of Jyne, the snowy scalp 
of Ben Cruachan rose, as it still rises, over the 
willowy islets of Loch Awe. Yet none of 
these sights had power, till a recent period, to 
attract a single poet or painter from more opa- 
lent and more tranquil regions. Indeed, law 
and police, trade and industry, have done far 
more than people of r tic dispositions will 
readily admit to develop in our minds a sense 
of the wilder beauties of nature. A traveller 
must be freed from all apprehension of being 
murdered or starved before he can be charmed 
by the bold outlines and rich tints of the hills. 
He is not likely to be thrown into ecstasies b 
the abruptness of a precipice from which he is 
in imminent danger of falling two thousand 
feet perpendicular ; by the boiling waves of a 
torrent which suddenly whirls away his bag- 
gage, and forces him to run for his life ; by the 
gloomy grandeur of a pass where he finds a 
corpse which marauders have just stripped and 
mangled ; or by the screams of those les 
whose next meal may probably be on his own 
eyes.’ — ( Vol. iii. p. 42.) 





The artistic merit of this para is 
such that many of our readers will frac us 
for bringing it under their notice, quite in- 
dajdudeatly of its value as an illustration. 
But when they have sufficiently admired 
the rich tints of the picture, let them calmly 
weigh its truth and the justness of the gen- 
eral impression left by it. The precipices 
are just as high and the rivers quite as lia- 
ble to a sudden rise or spate as they were 


two hundred years ago; and at the time 


in question the traveller or stranger ran far 
less danger from marauders in the High- 
lands than in the metropolis, ‘kept in con- 
stant terror by housebreakers,’ or on the 
high roads of England,‘ made almost im- 
— by freebooters.’ These are Lord 

acaulay’s words in describing the state of 
England in 1692. In the Highlands in 


1692, distracted as they were by feuds, the 
crimes of highway robbery and housebreak- 
ing were almost unknown ; and, under the 
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triarchal rule, any clansman who plun- 

ered a traveller would speedily have ex- 
perienced the rude and ready justice of the 
chiefs, But let us hear what sort of accom- 
odation an English traveller in the High- 
lands would have found about the same 
period; if he and his baggage were not 
whirled away in a torrent, or his co 
stripped and mangled by marauders, or his 
eyes picked out by eagles: — 


‘ He would have had to endure perce 2s as 
great as if he had sojourned amonz the Esqui- 
maux or the Samoyeds. Here and there, in- 
deed, at the castle of some great lord who had 
a seat in the Parliament and Privy Council, 
and who was accustomed to pass a large part 
of his life in the cities of the South, might 
have been found wigs and embroidered coats, 
plate, and fine linen, lace and jewels, French 
dishes and French wines. But, in general, 
the traveller would have been forced to content 
himself with very different quarters. In many 
dwellings the furniture, the food, the clothing, 
nay, the very hair and skin of his hosts would 
have put his philosophy to the proof. His 
lodgings would sometimes have been in a hut 
of which every nook would have swarmed with 
vermin. He would have inhaled an atmos- 
pions thick with peat-smoke, and foul with a 

undred noisome exhalations. At supper 

ain fit only for horses would have been set 

fore him, accompanied by a cake of blood 
drawn from living cows. Some of the compa- 
ny with which he would have feasted would 
have been covered with cutaneous eruptions, 
and others would have been smeared with tar 
like sheep. His couch would have been tho 
bare earth, dry or wet as the weather might 
be; and from that couch he would have risen 
half poisoned with stench, half blind with the 
reek of turf, and half mad with the itch.’ — 
(Vol. iii. p. 46.) 


There is a remarkable note to this pas- 
sage : — 


‘ Almost all these circumstances: are taken 
from Burt’s Letters. For the tar, Iam indebted 
to Cleland’s poetry. In his verses on the 
“ Highland Host ” he says : 


“The reason is, they’re smeared with tar, 
Which doth defend their head and neck, 
Just as it doth their sheep protect.” ’ 


Before examining how far the statements 
in the text are supported by these authori- 


ties, let us weigh their internal probability 
and their agreement with universal laws 
and conditions of society. The writer 
would fain lead us to believe that there was 
nothing intermediate between wasteful 
luxury and squalid poverty, between the 
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castle of some great lord who had a seat in 
the Parliament and the Privy Council, and 
the hut of the lowest nt. We doubt 
whether such a state of things ever existed 
anywhere ; we are quite sure that it never 
existed, except in some out-of-the-way 
corner, in. the Highlands, where landed 
property was ly much more divided 
than since the territorial ag, isement 
of several great houses, and the extinction 
or merger of so many of the clans. There 
is extant a sumptuary law of the time of 
James I. restricting the consumption of 
claret or French wine in the Highlands 
and islands, issued by the Scotch Privy 
Council, who can hardly have framed it 
with exclusive reference to the lords 
who sate at their board. e term 
‘ castle” in the Highlands corresponds pret- 
ty nearly with chdieau or country-house. 
Sutging from the castles still standing or 
the remains, we should say that, at the 
se = of which Lord Macaulay speaks,-an 
nglish visitor, properly recommen 

would have been passed on from castle % . 
castle at distances of ten, fifteen, to twenty 
miles at the farthest, and — have seen 
everything which is now thought worth 
seeing with little more hardshi 
comfort than was experienced by Dr. John- 
son and Boswell in their tour. 

Burt, an officer in the army quartered at 
Inverness about 1725, is quite as loud in his 
complaints of the lack of English comfort 
and cleanliness in the Lowlands as in the 
Highlands, but his experience of houses of 

blic entertainment in the far North is 
imited to two instances. In the course of 
an expedition to attend a meeting of chiefs, 
he was driven by stress of weather to pass 
the night in what he calls a hut. 


‘My fare,’ he says, ‘ was a couple of roasted 
hens (as they call them), very poor, new killed, 
the skins much broken with plucking, black 
with smoke, and with bad: butter. As 
I had no great appetite to that dish, I spoke for 
some hard eggs, made my supper of the yolks, 
and washed them down with a bottle a 
small claret, My bed had clean sheets and 
blankets. . . . For want of anything more 

roper for breakfast, I took up with a little 
brnudy, water, sugar, and yolks of eggs beat 
- ry which I think they called “ olé man's 
milk.” 


Here the gravamen lay in the cooking. 
But the roasted hens were not worse than 
the famous of mutton on which: Dr. 
Johnson dined between London and. Ox- 
ford, ‘ill fed, ill killed, ill kept, and ill 
dressed ;’ and the clean sheets and blankets, 
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with the good small claret, were com - 
ting circumstances of which Lord Macaulay 
apparently lost sight. In the second in- 
stance, Captain Burt found wholesome food, 
and on retiring to rest was shown into a 
separate hut or cabin where there was no 
reek of turf and no companion to communi- 
cate the itch. Eee a housed in the very 
lowest kind of Highland cara’ , he 
contradicts or discredits almost all the 
cireumstances of the very statement he is 
cited to confirm ; and whilst on this subject, 
Lord Macaulay (who places so much re- 
liance on works of tetion might surely 
have renrembered the Clachan of Aberfoil 
at which Frank Osbaldistone and Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie were contented to put up. 

But. the question is not confined to the 
ublie-houses. The impression intended to 
be conveyed is that the erality of 
dwellings were on a par with the most 
miserable huts, in which the company, 
smeared with tar and covered with cutane- 
ous eruptions, feasted on grain fit only for 
horses (to wit, oateake) and cakes of blood 
drawn from living cows, The cake of oats 
and cow’s-blood is mentioned by Burt as a 
resource of the lowest class of Highlanders 
in seasons of extraordinary scarcity. He 
does not say that it was set before him ; 
and our horror at the thought of such an 
article of food was materially mitigated by 
thinking of the dish of 's-blood, indic- 
ative of black-pudding, which the landlady 
(ii ‘ Joseph Andrews’) threw over Parson 
Adams. > 
The smearing of the skin with tar, by 
way of waterproofing we suppose, would 
require a graver authority than Cleland’s 
burlesque verses. In allusion to its having 
been said of or by Fouché, that, give him 
a line of a man’s handwriting and he would 
engage to ruin him, it has been said, ‘ Give 
Lord Macaulay an insulated fact or phrase, 
@ scrap of a journal, or the tag end of a 
‘song, and on it, by the abused prerogative 
of ius, hé would construct a theory of 
national or personal character which should 
confer undying glory or inflict indelible 


‘ he tar theory, for which he | palliated 


itdlls us he was indebted to Cleland’s dog- 
grel, is an apt exemplification of this 
remark. A conclusive answer to the worst 
imputation on the Highlander is supplied 
by .the historian’s own witness, Captain 


oo 


‘Personal robberies are seldom heard of 
among them. For my own part, I have sever- 
al times, with a single servant, passed the 
mountain-wiy from hence to Edinburgh with 
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| four or five hundred guineas in my 


teau, without any apprehension of by 
the way, or da’ in my lodgings at night ; 
though in my sleep any one, with ease, might 


have thrust a sword from the outside through 
the wall of the hut and my body together. J 
wish we could say as much of our own country, 
civilised as it is said to be, though we cannot be 
safe in going from London to Highgate.’ 

Is it a palliation, or the contrary, that in 
the very next paragraph the same fondness 
for effect leads Lord ulay to invest the 
same people with a degree of refinement 
and nobility of feeling, a spirit of honour, 
and a grace of manner, utterly incompati- 
ble with the sordid and degrading habits he 
had exerted his finest rhetoric to fix upon 
them? A cattle lifter, a Rob Roy or Don- 
ald Bean, driving the herds of a lowland 
farmer, is put upon a level with a Raleigh 
or a Drake dividing the cargoes of Spanish 
galleons ; and we are assured that ‘a gen- 
tleman of Sky or Lochaber, whose clothes 
were begrimed with the accumulated filth 
of years, and whose hovel smelt worse than 
an English hog-stye, would do the honours 
of that hovel with a lofty courtesy worthy 
of the splendid circle of Versailles.’ This 
is the sketch of a Red Indian chief, clothed 
in a blanket, and doing the honours of his 
wigwam with the natural dignity so often 
seen in savages, not that of a ‘gentleman’ 
of Sky or Lochaber. 

‘It is often difficult,’ remarks Mr. Paget, 
‘and sometimes impossible, to divine what 
particular qualities will arouse Lord Mac- 
aulay’s animosity. The virtues which re- 
ceive the tribute of admiration and respect 
when they are found in one man, ap to 
excite nothing but contempt when they are 
met with in another; and, in like manner, 
the vices which in one are venial transgres- 
sions, chargeable rather on the age than on 
the individual, become disgraceful offences 
or foul crimes in another.’ 

It may be difficult to divine what particu- 
lar qualities will provoke this inequalit 
of treatment; but it is easy to forete 
whether any given line of conduct will be 
i or condemned when we know 
whether it was FE marge wy. a Whig or a 
Tory, by King William or King James. It 
may be doubted whether the Commission- 
ers of Irish Forfeitures in 1700 would have 
been censured for exceeding their commis- 
sion if they had brought to light an extrava- 
gant grant to Arabella Churchill, or Cath- 
erine Sedloy, instead of one to Elizabeth 
Villiers. In allusion to the ugliness of his 
brother’s mistresses, Charles the Second 
used to say that they must have been as- 
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igned him by way of nee by his con- 
pas Yet ‘eos sas 5 the incident 


her face; and Lord 
in Grammont, might have spared the re- 
peated sneers at the exiled monareh’s bad 
taste, if only because his successful rival 
and son-in-law was completely on a par with 
him in this respect. He might also have 
remembered, when denouncing the. crimin- 
ality of James’s connection with Catherine 
Sedley, that she was a woman of superior 
talents and gave him excellent advice; for 
the same sort of palliation is suggested for 
William : — 


‘For a time William was a negligent hus- 


band. He was, indeed, drawn away from his | In 


wife by other women, particularly by one of 
her ladies, Elizabeth Villiers, who, though des- 
titute of personal attractions, and one pri) by 
a hideous squint, possessed talents which well fit- 
ted her to his cares, He was indeed 
ashamed of his errors, and spared no pains to 
conceal them ; but, in spite of all his utions, 
Mary well knew that he was not strictly faithful 
to her.’ — (Vol. ii. p. 10.) 


We hardly understand what is meant by 
William’s being ashamed of his errors, and 
sparing no pains to conceal them,'when w 
read in a subsequent page : — " 


‘ She [Elizabeth Villiers] had been [in 1700] 
some years married to rge Hamilton, a 
soldier who had distinguished himself by his 
courage in Ireland and Flanders, and who 
ater ag held the courtier-like doctrine that a 
ady is not dishonoured by having been the 
paramour of a king. William was well pleased 
with the marriage, bestowed on the wife a por- 
tion of the old Crown property in Ireland, and 
created the husband a peer in Scotland by the 
title of Earl of Orkney.’ — (Vol. iv. p. 523.) 


Compare this with the eloquent para- 
graphs (chap. vi.) in which the ‘ criminal’ 
infatuation of James, in making Catherine 
Sedley a countess, isdenounced. The grant 
to the Countess of Orkney was out of the 
hereditary revenue of the Crown not out 
of the forfeited estates; and therefore, in 
the ——- of the historian, should have 
» been left unnoticed by the Commissioners, 
who were told that if they went out of their 
way to hold it up to obloquy, they might be 
justly said to fly in the king’s face: — 


*“ To fly in the King’s face!” said one of 
the majority ; “our business is to fly in the 
King’s face. _We were scnt here to fly in the 
With this patriotic object a par- 


King’s face.” 
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about Lady Orkney’s grant was added 
to the Report, a paragraph too in which the 
valus of that = was 80 monstrously ex- 
aggerated that William appeared to have sur- 


— the Png. extravagance of his unele 
arles. 


estate bestowed on the Coutitess 
was valued at 24,000/. a year. he truth 
seems to be that the income which she derived 
from the royal bounty, after making allowance 
for incumbrances.and for the rate of exchange, 
was about 4000/,’— ( Vol. iv. p. 524.) 


The character of the grant does not de- 
pend upon the amount. Doubtless the 
Commissioners made the most of their dis- 
covery ; but for all that, we should like to 
see the figures by which, after allowing for 
incumbrances and Irish currency, their 
twenty-four thousand was reduced to four. 
grants to his Dutch followers, William 
fully equalled the profligate extravagance 
of his uncle. The Royal bounty speedily 
made Bentinck one of the richest peers in 
England, and was still in full flow, when 
the House of Commons interposed to prevent 
the grant of an estate in Wales worth more 
than a hundred thousand pounds, without 
reckoning the extensive royalties appertain- 
ing to it. 

‘Like Hume’s leaning to pre tive, or 
Gibbon’s scepticism, or Mr. Buckle’s mate- 
rialism, or Mr. Kinglake’s anti-Napoleonic 
tendencies, Lord Macaulay’s tiality for 
William disturbs and colours the whole cur- 
rent of his history. Whether it be or be 
not the mark of genius to have strong’ sym- 
pathies and antipathies, it is clearly the duty 
of the critic to take note of them. One of 
the strongest instances of uncompromising 
advocacy, as contra-distinguished from the 
judicial summary of facts which we were 
entitled to expect, is the vindication of Wil- 
liam’s part in the massacre of Glencoe. 
The true character of this transaction should 
be fresh in the recollection of the reader to 
enable him to appreciate the gloss; and the 
details are not at all softened by the histo- 
rian: they are too well suited to his style, 
too well fitted to give life, colour and indi- 
viduality to his pages to be softened by him. 

There is no portion of his work more re- 
markable for penetration and originality 
than that in which he analyses the party 
divisions of the Highlands, and shows that 
they had little or no reference to dynasties. 
The civil war in that quarter was really 
a war between the Campbells and the clans 
who refused to acknowledge their suprema- 
cy. The clan of Glencoe, a branch of the 
Macdonalds, the hereditary enemies of the 
Campbells, had been in arms for Ki 
James, but on finding his cause hopeless 
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come to terms like the rest. They consisted 
of about three hundred men, women, and 
children : fifty being the quota of fighting 
men for which they were rated in the mus- 
ter-roll of the confederacy. Their chief, 
Mac Ian, is mentioned in the ‘ Memoirs 
Lochiel’ as ‘ a person of great integrity, bon- 
our, good nature, and cou - » much 
loved by his neighbours, and blameless in 
his conduct.’ Lord Macaulay says of 
him :— 


* His own vassals, indeed, were few in num- 
ber; but he came of the best blood of the 

ighlands. He kept up a close connection 
with his more powerful kinsmen ; nor did they 
like him the less because he was a robber, for he 
never robbed them ; and that robbery, merely 
as robbery, was a wicked and disgraceful act, 
had never entered into the mind of any Celtic 
chief. Mac Ian was therefore held in high es- 
teem by the confederates. His was vener- 
able ; his aspect was majestic ; and he possessed 
in large measure those intellectual qualities 
which, in rude societies, give men an ascenden- 
cy over their fellows.’ — (Vol. ini. p. 515.) 


It is vital to the argument, before going 
further, to fix what is to be unders' by 
robbers and robbery when speaking of the 
clans, for Lord Macaulay shifts and reverses 
the meaning of these terms in the most em- 
barrassing manner accordingly as he wishes 
to degrade or elevate. Precisely the same 
class of persons who are compared to the 
companions of Raleigh and Drake in one 
chapter will be found identified with Bed- 
ouins, Italian banditti, or Thugs in another. * 
When the clans were at feud, they har- 
ried one another; in other words, they 
waged war by predatory expeditions and 
reprisals. The moss-trooper who plundered 
on his own account belonged to the border 
or debateable land, and was quite as likely 
to be an Englishman as a Scotchman. As 
already shown, there was far more highway 
robbery south than north of the Forth. 


* ‘Yet those erred greatly who imagined that he 
[the Highlander] bore any resemblance to villains 
who, in rich and well governed communities, live 
by stealing. When he drove before him the herds 
of Lowland farmers up tue pass which led to 
his native glen, he no more considered himself as 
a thief than the Raleighs and Drakes considered 
themselves as thieves when they divided the car- 

of —— gulleons. He was a warrior seiz- 

ng a of war, of war never once inter- 
ted ng the thirty-five generations which 
had away since the Teutonic invaders had 


driven the children of the soil to the mountains. 


‘That, if he was caught robbing on such a 
he should, for the protection uf peaceful industry, 
be punished with the utmost rigour of the law was 
perfectly just. But it was not just to class him 
morally with the pickpockets who infested 

Lane Theatre, or the highwaymen who stopped 
‘coaches on Blackheath,’ — Macaulay, vol. iii. p. 47. 
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Whom were the men of Glencoe to rob ex- 
cept their neighbours and kinsmen, whom 
we are told they did not rob? or the Camp- 
bells, whom they could not rob without in- 
stantly provoking a terrible retaliation ? 


of | They were-separated by a wide interval of 


difficult country from richer districts; and 
when Lord Macaulay talks of ‘a quiet and 
industrious ulation ’ suffering from their 
depredations, he raises a doubt whether he 
was accurately acquainted with the locality, 
or even with the state of the Highlands at the 
time. The situation of the glen is conclu- 
sive on these points; and besides the 4 
Mae Ian’s domain included the land where 
the valley opens towards Fort William. 
The live stock of the clan amounted to 900 
kine, besides ponies, sheep, and goats, at the 
time of the massacre, which was preceded 
by a guarded truce of nearly eight months, 
during which, at all events, they and their 
cattle must have lived on what the valley 
could supply. On the 22nd August, 1691, 
Colonel ill reports from Fort William to 
Lord Raith: ‘ This acquaints your Lordship 
that we are still in the same peaceable con- 
dition that we have been for more than a 
year past.’ Yet Lord Macaulay insists on 
assimilating Glencoe to a mountain gorge in 
Calabria or the Apennines : — 


In the Gaelic tongue, Glencoe signifies the 
Glen of Weeping: * and in truth that pass is 
the most dreary and melancholy of all the Scot- 
tish , the very vaMey of the Shadow of 

. +.» Mile after mile the traveller looks 
in vain for the smoke of one hut, or for one 
human form wrapped in a plaid, and listens in 
vain for the bark of a shepherd’s dog, or the 
bleatofalamb. Mile after mile the only sound 
that indicates life is the faint cry of a bird of 
prey from some storm-beaten pinnacle of rock. 
The progress of civilization, which has turned 
30 many wastes into fields yellow with harvests, 
or gay with apple-blossoms, has only made 
Glencoe more desolate. All the science and 
industry of a peaceful age can extract nothing 
valuable from that wilderness; but, in an age of 
violence and rapine, the wilderness itself was 
valued on account of the shelter which it 
afforded to the plunderer and his plander.’— 
( Vol. iii. p. 513 ) 


There it is! what the author of the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Lochiel’ calls ‘a beautiful valley . 
where the inhabitants reside ;’ what Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan describes as ‘a glen so 
narrow, so warm, so fertile—the haunt of 
roes and numberless small birds, always 
accounted (for its narrow bounds) a place of 


* According to Sir John Sinclair, it signifies the 
valley of the Conn or Cona.—‘ stat. Account of 
Scotland,’ vol. i. p. 485. 
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eal gee ed security,’ is turned into a 
focar wilderness, the appropriate haunt 
of a gang of banditti, whom it was quite 
right to exterminate by the readiest method 
that came to hand. 

The tragedy was trated under the 
authority of Instructions from the King to 
Sir Thomas Livingstone, commandant of 
the forces, dated 16th Jan ,1692. After 
providing for the treatment of Glengarry 
and others, this document concludes : — 


‘If Mac Ean of Glencoe and that trybe can 
be well separated from the rest, it will be a 
proper vindication of the public justice to ex- 
tirpate that den of thieves. The double of 
these instructions is only communicated to 
Colonel Hill. & 

‘W. Rex.’ 


These instructions were forwarded by the 
Master of Stair, Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, to Sir Thomas Livingstone and Col- 
onel Hill. In his letter to Colonel Hill, he 
employs the exact equivalent to the word 
exttrpate in the instructions: ‘I shall entreat 
you that for a just vengeance and public 
example the thieving tribe of Glencoe may 
be rooted out to purpose.’ ... ‘It must be 
quickly done otherwise they will make shift 
both for the men and the cattle.’ The man- 
ner in which the order was carried out is 
faithfully narrated in the history. On the 
lst February, a hundred and twenty sol- 
diers of Argyle’s regiment. commanded by 
Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, marched to 
Giencoe. They announced that they came 
as friends, and were kindly received. 


‘Provisions were liberally supplied. -There 
probably 


was no want of beef, which fat- 
tened in distant pastures ; * nor was any payment 
demanded, for in hospitality, as in thievery, the 
Gaelic marauders rivalled the Bedouins. Dur- 
ing twelve days the soldiers lived familiarly 
with the people of the glen. Old Mac Ian, who 
had before felt many misgivings as to the re- 
lation in which he stood to the Government, 
seems to have been pleased with the visit. The 


officers passed much of their time with him and | P 


his family. The long evenings were cheerfully 
spent by the peat-fire, with the help of some 
packs of cards which had found their way to 
that remote corner of the world, and of some 
‘French brandy which was probably part of 
James’s farewell gift to his ighland support- 
ers.’ — (Vol. iii. pp. 526, 527.) 


,Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, second in 
command to Hill, who had scruples and did 
not act in person, had fixed five o’clock in 


* The clan, as Lord Macaulay knew, had been 
quiet and confined to their glen for nearly a year. 
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the morning for the deed, hoping that before 
that time he should reach Glencoe with four 
hundred men, and ‘have stop all the 
holes in which the old fox and his two cubs 

Mac Ian and his sons) could take refuge.’ 

ut at five precisely, whether he had ar- 
rived or not, ‘ Glenlyon was to fall on, and 
to slay every Macdonald under seventy :’— 


* Meanwhile Lindsay had knocked at the door 
of the old Chief and had asked for admission 
in friendly language. The door was opened. 
Mac Ian, while putting on his clothes and call- 
ing to his servants to bring some refreshment 
for his visitors, was shot through the head. 
Two of his attendants were slain with him. 
His wife was already up and dressed in such’ 
finery as the princesses of the rude Highland 
glens were accustomed to wear. The assassins 


| pulled off her clothes and trinkets. The rings 


were not easily taken from her fingers; but a 
soldier tore them away with his teeth. She 
died on the following day. 


* & * 


‘It was broad day long before Hamilton 
arrived.. He found the work not half per- 
formed. About thirty corpses lay wallowing in 
blood on the dunghills before the doors. One or 
two women were seen among the number, and 

et a more fearful and piteous sight, a little 

nd, which had been lopped in the tumult of 

the butchery from some infant... . The desert- 
ed hamlets were then set on fire ; and the troops 
departed, driving away with them many shee 
and goats, nine hundred kine, and two hand 
of the small shaggy ponies of the Highlands.’ 
— (Vol. iii. pp. 528, 529.) 


* * 


Their cattle and ponies were never re- 
turned or accounted for, and not one sylla- 
ble of disapproval does this wholesale rob 
(which Stair’s letter shows to have been 
meditated) call forth from the historian, who 
is not prevented by feeling or taste from de- 

reciating the confiding ‘hospitality of the 

estined victims by a sneer at the abundance 
of their beef and the source from which their 
brandy may have been supplied. ‘It is 
robable,’ he admits, ‘that those who per- 
ished by cold, weariness, and want were not 
less numerous than those who were slain by 
the assassins.’ It 1s probable that in such a 
season, and with no place of refuge but the 
hills, those who so perished were far more 
numerous and their sufferings far greater. 

Such, in its broad outline, is the transac- 
tion for which Lord Macaulay maintains the 
great and good King William to have been 
in no point of view blamable or responsible. 
When he signed the Instructions he did not 
know what he was signing; andif he did 
know what he was signing, might he not 
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have heard with what energy James V. had 
put down the moss-troopers of the border, 
‘how John Armstrong and his thirty-six 
horsemen, when they came forth to welcome 
their sovereign, had scarcely been allowed 
time to say a single prayer before they were | 
all.tied up and turned off? Or was there 
not the venerable example of a successor of 
St. Peter ? 


‘ The eulogists of that great pontiff [Sixtus 
V.], tells us that there was one formidable gang 
which could not be dislodged from a strong- 
hold among the Apennines. Beasts of burden 
were therefore loaded with poisoned food and 
wine, and sent by a road which ran close to 

* the fastness. The robbers sallied forth, seized 
the prey, feasted and died; and the pious old 
pope exulted greatly when he heard that the 
corpses of thirty ruffians, who had. been the 
terror of many peaceful villages, had beer 
found lying among the mules and packages.’ 
— (Vol. iii. p. 521.) 


Are we to complete the parallel ? Did the 
great and good King William exult greatly 


when he heard that thirty corpses (the num- 
ber is identical) lay wallowing in blood on 
the dung-hills before the doors in Glencoe ? 
If the king had forgotten or never heard of 
"irene so exactly in point, they must 


ave been familiar to the politic and culti- 
vated mind of the Master of Stair; and it is 
on him that Lord Macaulay fastens the en- 
tire responsibility of the Instructions, al- 
though at a loss to suggest an adequate mo- 
tive, except on the hypothesis that he pro- 
jected a system of policy for the Highlands 
similar to that which Cromwell ruthlessly 
carried out in Ireland.. But one does not 
see what this far-sighted statesman could 
hope to effect by the massacre of a mg 
clan ; and there is ample evidence in his Ict- 
ters that he would have preferred settling 
the Highlands by the ‘ easiest means and at 
leisure ’ — these are his words —as also that 
he was in constant communication with the 
King touching the required steps for quiet- 
ing them. On the 9th January, a week be- 
fore the signing of the Iustructions, he writes 
to Livingstone: ‘ We have an account that 
Lockart and Macnaughten, Appin and 
Glencoe, took the benefit of the indemnity 
at Inverary.... 1 have been with the 
King ; he says your Instructions shall be de- 
spatched on Monday.’ This proves not 
merely that the King had duly considered 


the Instructions, but that he was aware of | 5th 


the precise position of Mac Ian in havin 
virtually, if not technically, entitled himself 
to the benefit of the indemnity. There is 





ample documentary evidence to the same 
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effect, and all that can be produced against 
it is the inference drawn by Burnet, writing 
thirteen years after the event, that ‘the 
King signed this (the Instructions) without 
any inquiry about it, for he was too apt to 
sign papers in a hurry, without examining 
the importance of them.’ * 

‘ But,’ argues Lord Macaulay, ‘even on 
the supposition that he read the order to 
which te affixed his name, there seems to 
be no reason for blaming him. . .. The 
words naturally bear a sense perfectly inno- 
cent, and would, but for the horrible event 
which followed, have been universally un- 
derstood in that sense. It is undoubtedly 
one of the first duties of every government 
to extirpate gangs of thieves.’ He employs 
an equivocal and (by his own showing) in- 
applicable term, and then argues from it as a 
fact, a not unusual device of this accom- 
plished rhetorician — 


‘ This does not mean that every thief ought 
to be treacherously assassinated in his sleep, or 
even that thief ought to be put to death after 
a fair trial, but that every gang, as a gang, 
ought to be completely broken up, and that 
whatever severity is indispensably necessary 
for that end ought to be used. It is in this 
sense that we praise the Marquess of Hastin 
for extirpating the Pindarees, and Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck for extirpating the Thugs.’ 
— (Vol. iii. p. 524.) 


This would be all very well if a civil 
mms supported by an armed force, 
had been duly instructed to break up a 
gene 5 if even a Bloody Assize had been 

eld by a Scotch Jeffreys in Glencoe. But 
when we are told this does not mean ‘ even 
that every thief ought to be put to death 
after a fair trial,’ we reply that it unfortu- 
nately does not. It means that there shall 
be no trial, fair or unfair, no attempt to se 
arate the innocent from the guilty, or to dis- 
tinguish between degrees of guilt. It means 
that, the summary proceeding by which the 
Due de Malakoff extirpated an Arab tribe, 
namely, by stifling in a cave, would have 
been equally applicable to a civilized com- 
munity. If extirpation by an armed force . 
meant anything, it meant that military exe- 
cution should be done on the entire clan; 
and no one knew better than King William 
how such instructions were likely to be in- 


* Burnet’s ‘ History of his own Times,’ book 
, of which the first sentence is:+ I now begin on 
the first day of May, 1705, to prosecute this work.’ 
His recollection of the aflair was-vague, for he de- 
scribes the [ustructions as simply directing that 
‘some examples should be e of them (the 
Glencoe clan). He states that the Instructions 
were signed and countersigned by the king. 
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terpreted by soldiers. If they had been 
procured by false pretences, or ' 
of confidence, if they had been exceeded in 
any way, if a false gloss had been put on 
them or an unexpected use made of them, 
by Breadalbane, Stair, Livingstone, Hill, 
Hamilton, or Glenlyon — how happens it 
that not one of these, not a superior or sub- 
ordinate, was punished or rebuked? * On 
the contrary, most of those concerned were 
rewarded, and when the execration of all 
Europe threatened a day of retribution, a 
Scroll of Discharge was given to Stair, who, 
according to Lord Macaulay, had neither 
fear nor remorse. ‘ He was indeed morti- 
fied, but he was mortified only by the blun- 
ders of Hamilton, and by the escape of so 
many of the damnable breed.’ When all 
the details of the massacre had become no- 
torious, Stair wrote: ‘ The only thing I re- 
gret is that any got away.’ ere was one 
of the actors whose conscience was tender- 
er, or his nerves weaker. Leslie, the author 
of ‘Gallienus Redivivus,’ writes in June, 
1692: ‘Glencoe hangs about Glenlyon 
night and day; you _ see him in his 
face.’ This Lord Macaulay converts into, 
‘Glencoe was ever before him,’ leaving it 
doubtful whether he was haunted by the 
man or the place. Glenlyon was made a 
Colonel, and Stair an Earl. 

The acquittal of King William from all 
the consequences, direct and indirect, - 
lar or irregular, of what was a lamentable 
act of negligence and a condonation of gross 
misconduct on the part of his advisers and 
servants at the best, contrasts strikingly 
with the attempt to fix on the hero of Blen- 
heim the entire responsibility of the disas- 
trous failure at Brest in June, 1692. The 
expedition was planned as a surprise. The 
fleet was under the command of Berkeley, 
and the land forces of Talmash. On ar- 
riving before the place they. had ample 
warning that their design had been discov- 
ered. rd Carmarthen, who led the ad- 
vanced squadron of ships, caught sight of 
large bodies of foot and horse collected to 
oppose the landing. 


‘The young Rear-Admiral sent an officer. in 
all haste to warn Talmash. But Talmash 
was so completely possessed by the notion that 
the French were not prepared to repel an attack 
that he disregarded all cautions, and would not 
even trust his own eyes. He felt sure that the 
force which he saw assembled on the shore was 
a mere rabble of peasants, who had been brought 


* : 
Indeed the not_ punishing this (the massacre) 


with a due rigour was the blot in his whole 
, and had a very ill effect in alienating that 
nation from the king and government.’ — ( Burnet.) 


an abuse | try: 
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coun- 
would 
run like sheep’ before real soldiers, he ordered 
his men to’ pull for the land. He was soon 
andeceived. A terrible fire mowed down ‘hig 
troops faster than they: could get‘on shore. He 
had himself scarcely sprung on dry ground 
when he received a wound in the thigh from a 
cannon-ball, and. was carried back. to. his skiff. 
His men re-embarked in confusion, Ships and 
boats made haste to get out of the bay, but did 
not succeed till 400 sailors, and 700 sclilies had 
fallen. During many days the waves continued 
to throw up arse: and shattered corpses on 
the beach of Britanny. The battery from 
which ‘Talmash received his wound is called, to 
this day, the Englishman’s Death. 
+ * © * * * # # ®@ 


“The armament returned to Portsmouth. 
There Talmash died, exclaiming with his last 
breath that he had been lured into a snare by 
treachery. The public grief and indignation 
were loudly expressed. . . . . The real 
criminal was not named ; nor, till the archives 
of the House of Stuart were explored, was it 
known to the public that Talmash had perished 
by the basest of all the hundred villanies. of Marl- 
borough.’ — (Vol. iv. pp. 101, 102.) 


together in ‘hhaste from the surroundi 
. Confident that these mock soldie 


The precise motive for this crowning vil-, 
lany is assumed and stated with the same 
confidence as the crime and its consequen- 
ces : — 


* Yet never had Marlborough been less a Jac- 
obite than at the moment when he rendered this 
wicked and shameful service to the Jacobite 
cause. It may be confidently affirmed that to 
serve the banished family was not his object, 
and that to ingratiate himself with the banished 
family was only ‘his secondary object. His 
primaty object was to force himself into the 
service of the existing Government, and to 
regain possession of those important and lucra- 
tive places from which he had been dismissed 
more than two years before. He knew that the 
country and the Parliament would not patiently 
bear to see the English army commanded by 
foreign generals. ‘Two Englishmen only had 
shown themselves fit for high military posts, 
himself and Talmash. If Talmash were 
defeated and disgraced, William would scarcely 
have a choice.’ — ( Vol. iv. p. 102.) 


Such is the charge, distinctly and impres- 
sively urged, against the illustrious com- 
mander in whose fair fame most Englishmen 
feel a patriotic, almost a personal, interest. 
They will consequently glad to learn 
that it can be satisfactorily disproved by 
documentary evidence in the possession of 
the historian when he wrote : ou the strength 
of which it may be confidently affirmed 
that, to ingratiate himself with the banished 
family was Marlborough’s sole object, and 
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that he knew his intelligence to be useless 
for all practical purposes when he forwarded 
it. achery was rife in high places so 
long as a change of dynasty was on the 
ae and, being out of office, he was not 
in a condition to betray the secrets of the 
council-board. He was clearly antici 

by Godolphin, then First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, if not by other members of the govern- 
ment; for, so early as the 22nd April, the 
forces which repulsed the attack had been 
concentrated at Brest, and Vauban was 
then pesivoly engaged in adding to the forti- 
fications. he letter of Marlborough to 
James was despatched on the 4th of May, 
and could not have reached Louis for many 
days afterwards. The expeditionary force 
left England on the 5th of May, and ought 
to have reached its destination long before 
the letter. The attack was delayed till the 
7th or 8th of June; and on the 18th, 
= the failure, William wrote to Shrews- 

jury : 


‘IT own to you that I did not suppose they 
would have made the attempt without having 
well reconnoitred the situation of the enemy to 
receive them ; since they were long apprised 
of our intended attack, and made active prepa- 
rations for defence; for what was practicable 
two ago was no longer so at present.’ 


‘It is certain, says Oldmixon, ‘that he 
(Talmash) believed himself betrayed. He 
knew who were the traitors, and named 
them to a person who stood at his bedside, 
that he might discover them to Queen Mary 
in his Majesty’s absence, that she might be 
upon her guard against those pernicious 
counsellors who had retarded the descent; and 
by that means given France time so to for- 
tify Brest as to render all approaches to it 
impracticable.’ This could not point to 
Marlborough ; and Lord Macaulay, after 
mentioning that there were ‘many amongst 
the noble and powerful’ whose object was 
to be safe in every event, ‘ who openly took 
the oath of allegiance to one King, and 
secretly plighted their word to the other, 
adds, ‘ Among those who were guilty of this 
wickedness three men stood pre-eminent — 
Russell, Godolphin, and Marlborough.’ 
There is specific proof that James’s emissary 
(Ployd) fot intelligence of the expedition 
rom olphin, and that Floyd’s report 
reached Louis through Melfort on the 1st of 
May, three days before the date of Marl- 
boroughs letter.* Why, then, is the whole 


* This is clear from the same Stuart archives 
on which Lord Macaulay founds the charge. See 
Macpherson’s ee Papers, &c., and the 
authorities collec’ u ‘ The New Examen,’ 
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ignominy of the betrayal fixed on Marl- 
borough? His guilt was undeniable, but 
that is no reason for ing it so ex- 
revagnaly, It was one thing to do what 
half ublic men of the time were doing, 
and conan to sacrifice the lives of hun- 
dreds of es? men for ~ rac Mes se _ 

u e suspect t rough is 
riser bear the brunt, because polated 
paragraphs are telling in proportion to the 
samen and splendour of the object to be 

rought down. The most languid public 
must be startled to hear a hundred villanies 
imputed in a breath to one whom all suc- 
ceeding generations of his countrymen have 
delighted to honour; and a morbid excite- 
ment may be kept up by the revival of for- 
gotten calumnies. Scotian love of 
money was well known. It was an admitted 
weakness, but it did not prevent him from 
doing many generous actions ; and the man- 
ner in which Lord Macaulay has made it 
the source of habitual baseness in every re- 
lation of life is preposterous : — 


‘ All the precious gifts which nature had 
lavished on him he valued chiefly for what they 
would fetch. At twenty he made money of his 
beauty and his vigour. At sixty he made 
money of his genius and his glory. The ap- 
plauses which were justly due to his conduct 
at Walcourt could not altogether drown the 
voices of those who muttered that wherever a 
broad piece was to be saved or got, this hero 
was a mere Euclio,* a mere Harpagon ; that 
though he drew a large allowance under pre- 
tence of keeping a public table, he never asked 
an officer to dinner; that his muster-rolls were 
fraudulently made up; that he pocketed pay in 
the names of men who had long been dead, ot 
men who had been killed in his own sight four 
years before at Sedgemoor; that there were 
twenty such names in one troop; that there 
were thirty-six in another.’ — (Vol. iii. p. 148.) 


The day after his first interview with 
Lady Bellaston, Tom Jones gave Partridge 
a fifty-pound note to change. The day after 
an interview with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, Churchill produced five thousand 
pounds, which Lord Macaulay says he forth- 
with invested in an annuity. This is what 
is meant by making money of his beauty ; 
yet it seems hard to stigmatise a young offi- 
cer in the Guards, in the midst of social cor- 
ruption, for conduct which was not thought 
dishonourable ina hero of romance. Did he 
make money of his beauty when, at twenty- 
eight, he married a penniless girl for love, 


Plau- 


* Euclio, in 1689, was only known thro 
f e reign 


tus. He was not popularised by Pope till 
of George ITI. ik 
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and remained faithful to her through life ? * 
He no more made or of = and 
glory at sixty than Pitt when he oom 
the Cinque Ports, or than the Duke of Wel- 
lington when he received his parliamentary 
grants and Stratfieldsaye. Marlborough re- 
~~ refused the government of the 
etherlands with 60,000/. a year. 

The sole authority, and a previous one it 
is, for the charge of pocketing pay in the 
names of men who had long been dead, ‘ of 
men who had been killed in his own sight at 
Sedgemoor’ (a battle fought in the dark), is 
thus cited in a note : — 


‘See the “ Dear Bargain,” a Jacobite pam- 
philet, clandestinely printed in 1690. “1 have 
not — says the writer, “after this 
wretch (Marlborough) to mention any other. 
All are innocent comparatively, even Kirke 
himself.” ’? — ( Vol. iii. p. 148.) 


The ‘ Dear Bargain’ is a scurrilous party 
pamphlet in which an equally startling accu- 
sation is brought against William, which con- 
sequently Lord Macaulay is estopped from de- 
nying, nay, which he would be bound in 
honour and consistency to adopt. William 
is accused of sending his English soldiers to 
die of starvation and disease in Holland, 
‘where you might see them sprawling by 
parcels, and groaning under the double 
gripes of their bowels and their consciences.’ 

ary is‘an ungrateful Tullia, scandalising 
Christianity and driving her beasts over the 
face of her dead father.’ In short, this 
‘Dear Bargain’ was certainly one of the 
pamphlets which Lord Macaulay had in 
view, when, wishing to exculpate William 
from the charge of leaving so long unno- 
ticed the atrocities perpetrated at Glencoe, 
he writes : — 


‘ We can hardly suppose that he was much in 
the habit of reading Jacobite pamphlets ; and, if 
he did read them, he would have found in them 
such a quantity of absurd and rancorous invec- 
tive against himself that he would have been 
very little inclined to credit any imputation 
which they might throw on his servauts. He 
would have seen himself accused, in one tract, 
of being a concealed Papist, in another of having 
=, Jeffreys in the Tower, in a third of 

ving contrived to have Talmash taken off at 
Brest. He would have seen it asserted that, in 
Ireland, he once ordered fifty of his wounded 
English soldiers to be burned alive. He would 
have seen that the unalterable affection which 


* ‘Sarah was poor; and a plain gizt with a large 
was proposed to him. His love, after a 
over his avarice: marriage only 


Sortune 
Struggle, prevail 
strengthened his passion,’ — (Macaulay.) 
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he felt from his boyhood to his death for three 
or four of the bravest and most trusty friends 
that ever prince had the happiness to possess, 
was made a ground for imputing to him abomi- 
nations as foul as those which are buried under 
the waters of the Dead Sea. He might nata- 
rally be slow to believe frightful imputatiotis 
thrown by writers whom he knew to be 

ual liars, on a statesman whose abilities he 
valued highly, and to whose exertions he had, 
on some great occasions, owed much.’ — (Vol. 
iv. p. 154.) 


Ought not the historian to be equally slow 
in believing frightful imputations thrown by 
these habitual liars on a statesman and 
general whose abilities he dared not depre- 
ciate, and whose glory he, has vainly Ja- 
boured to obscure ? All that can be said is, 
that, if he had refrained from drawing u 
such sources, many a fine piece of rhetorical 
composition would have been ruinously so- 
bered down or lost. 

The startling episode of the Christian car- 
rier, which has called forth tears from sensi- 
tive readers of both sexes, would have been 
similarly impaired by a slight infusion of ac- 
curacy. 


‘ John Brown, a poor carrier of Lanarkshire, 
was, for his singular piety, commonly called the 
Christian carrier. ny years later, when 
Scotland enjoyed rest, prosperity, and yeligious 
freedom, oki men who remembered the evil 
days’ described him as one versed in divine 
things, blameless in life, and so peaceable that 
the tyrants could find no offence in him, except 
that he absented himself from the public wor- 
ship of the Episcopalians. On the Ist of May 
he was cutting turf, when he was seized by 
Claverhouse’s dragoons, rapidly examined, con- 
victed of nonconformity, and sentenced to death. 
It is said that, even among the soldiers, it was 
not easy to find an executioner. For the wife 
of the poor man was present ; she led one little 
child by the hand ; it was easy to see that she was 
about to give birth to another ; and even those 
wild and hard-hearted men, who nicknamed 
one another Beelzebab and Apollyon, shrank 
from the great wickedness of butchering her 
husband before her face. The prisoner, mean- 
while, raised above himself by the near prospect 
of eternity, prayed loud and fervently as one 
inspired, till C/averhouse, in a fury, shot him dead. 
It was rted by credible witnesses that the 
widow cried out in her agony, “ Well, sir, well; 
the day of reckoning will come ;” and that the 
murderer replied, “To man I can answer for 
what I have done ; and as for God, I will ‘take 
Him into mine own hand.” Yet it was rumoured 
that even on his seared conscience and adaman- 
tine heart the dying ejaculations ot his victim 
made an impression which was never effaced.’ 
— (Vol. i. p. 398. ) 
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This is a dramatised and highly-coloured 
version of the story told by Wodrow, the most 
prejudiced narrator of the wrongs of his co- 
religionists whom it was possible to pick out. 
He is contradicted on the main point by two 
writers of his own party and creed, one of 
whom, Walker, says: ‘ Claverhouse ordered 
siz soldiers to shoot him. The most part of 
the bullets came upon his head, which scat- 
tered his brains upon the ground.’ The 
most decisive document, however, is the ori- 
inal report from Claverhouse to the Duke of 
eensberry, the head of the Scotch Gov- 
ernment, dated 8rd May, 1685, two days 
after the event : — 
lease your Grace, 


‘ May it 

‘On riday last, among the hills betwixt 
Douglas and the Ploughlands, we pursued two 
fellows a great way through the mosses, and in 
the end seized them. They had no arms 
about them, and denied they had any. But 
being asked if they would take the abjuration, 
the eldest of the two, called John Brown, re- 
fused it; nor would he swear not to rise in 
arms against the King, but said he knew no 
king. Upon which, and there being found 
bullets and match in his house, and trea- 
sonable papers, I caused shoot him dead, 
which he suffered very unconcernedly.’ 


LORD 


The other, the nephew of John Brown, 
offered, to take the oath, and was promised 
his life if he would make an ingenuous con- 
fession : — 


*Upon which he confessed that he was at 
that attack of Newmills, and that he had come 
straight to this house of his uncle’s on Sunday 
morning. In the time he was making this 
confession the soldiers found out a house in the 
hill, under ground, that could hold a dozen of 
men, and there were swords and pistols in it; 
and this fellow declared that they belonged to 
his uncle, and that he had lurked in that place 
ever since Bothwell, where he was in arms.’ . 


Lord Macaulay could not have been 
aware of this despatch ; but he might have 
ascertained John Brown’s real character 
either from Wodrow’s appendix, where he 
figures in a list of proclaimed rebels in 
arms, or from the cautionary remark of Sir 
Walter Scott: ‘ While we read this dismal 
story, we must remember Brown’s situation 
was that of an avowed and determined 
rebel, liable as such to military execution.’ 

The readiness of the Macaulay school to 
swear by the words of the master was 
never more loyally displayed than in their 
encouraging him to abide by the most hein- 
ous of his charges against William Penn 
after it had completely broken down. The 
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facts are now so well known that the brief- 

est itulation of them will suffice. 

Monmouth was rr, on entering Taunton, 

eh a procession of school-girls, headed by 
ir sc i :— 

‘The Queen’s maids of honour asked the 
royal permission to wring money out of the 
parents of the poor children; and the is- 
sion was granted. An order was sent down to 
Taunton that all these little girls should be 
seized and imprisoned. Sir Francis Warre of 
Hestercombe, the Tory member for Bridge- 
water, was requested to undertake the office of 
exacting the ransom. . . . Warre excused him- 
self from taking any part in a transaction so 
scandalous. The maids of honour then re- 


uested ‘William Penn to act for them; and 
‘enn accepted the commission.’ 


There is not a tittle of evidence that any 
Penn, or Penne. accepted the commission 
or was engaged in the transaction. Old- 
mixon states that the agent of the Maids 
of Honour was ‘ Brent, the Popish lawyer, 
who had an under-agent, one Crane of 
Bridgewater.’ Ralph says that the Maids 
sent down an agent whom he does not name. 
All the contempo writers (including 
Burnet, who disliked Penn) are silent about 
Penn, which they certainly would not have 
been if so notable a person had been en- 
gaged. But there was a George Penne, a 

ar pardon-monger, the very descrip- 
tion of a person whom we should ex 
to be employed; and to him the letter on 
which the whole question hangs was obvi- 
ously addressed : — 
‘ Whitehall, Feb. 13, 1685-6. 
‘ Mr. Penne, 

‘ Her Majesty’s Maids of Honour having ac- 
— me that they desiyne to employ you and 

r. Walden in making a composition with 
the Relations of the Maids of Taunton for the 
high Misdemeanour they have been guilty of, 
I do at their request hereby let you know that 
His Majesty has been p to give their 
Fines to the said Maids of Honour, and there- 
fore recommend it to Mr. Walden and you to 
make the most advantageous composition you 
can in their behalfe. 

‘Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 
‘ SUNDERLAND.’ 


A copy of this letter was first discovered 
in the State-Paper Office by Sir James 
Mackintosh, who (never having heard of 

Penne) cites it and argues from it 
as ‘ Letter to William Penn.’ Lord Mac- 
aulay followed Mackintosh ; but instead of 
doing what we feel convinced Mackin- 
tosh would have done when fully acquainted 
with the circumstances, he refuses to ac- 
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knowledge his error; and in the utter ab- 
sence of any description of proof, he boldly 
re-asserts, in the last corrected edition of 
his History, that all resumption and proba- 
bility require ‘ Mr. | “mee to be read ‘ Mr. 
William Penn.’ A deputation from the 
highly respectable community of Quakers, 
who felt a stain on the honour of their 
founder like a wound, had a formal inter- 
view with the historian, at his chambers in 
the Albany, in the presence of (we believe) 
Lord Lansdowne, the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Dr. Milman), and Mr. Charles Austin. 

he particulars of the conference have not 
been made public. The result may be col- 
lected from a note to the latest edition of 
his History corrected by himself. He 
says: — 


‘If I thought that I had committed an 
error, I should, I hope, have the honesty to 
acknowledge it. But, after full consideration, 
I am satisfied that Sunderland’s letter was 
addressed to William Penn.’ 


He contends that the spelling of the name 
proves nothing. It may not prove much, 
although William Penn and his father inva- 
riably spelt the name Penn; and although 
it was so spelt by persons about the Court 
(including Sunderland), as well as in the 
very same books in the State Paper and 
Privy Council Offices in which the name of 
George Penne (sic) occurs. But we fail to 
see the point of this sarcastic retort : — 


‘I am quite confident that, if the letter which 
we are considering had heen of a different-kind, 
if Mr. Penne had been informed that, in conse- 
quence of his earnest intercession, the King 
had been graciously pleased to grant a free par- 
don to the Taunton girls, and if I had attempted 
to deprive the Quaker of the credit of that inter- 
cession on the ground that his name was not 
Penne, the very persons who now complain so 
bitterly that ‘I am unjust to his memory wou'd 
have complained quite as bitterlv, and, I must 
say, with much more reason.’ — ( Vol. i. p. 510.) 


This is strange logic. In the given con- 
tingency, the doubt would not have arisen. 
Whichever Penn, or Penne, had been in- 
formed that his intercess:on had prevailed, 
would have been confessedly the man. 
William Penn’s position at the time is thus 
described in the ‘ History : ’— 


‘Between James and Penn there had long 
been a familiar acquaintance. The Quaker 
now became a courtier and almost a favourite. 
He was every day summoned from the galle 
into the closet, and sometimes had long audi- 
ences while peers were kept waiting in the ante- 

LIVING AGE. VOL. 1X. 344. 
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chambers. It was noised abroad that he had 
more real power to help and hurt than many 
nobles who filled high offices. He was soon 
surrounded by flatterers and suppliants. His 
house at Kensington was sometimes thronged, 
at his hour of rising, by more than two hua- 
dred suitors.’ — (Vol. i. p. 394.) 


Taunton is 164 miles from London; the 
journey there and back would alone have 
occupied a week. Penn’s prolonged absence 
on such an errand could hardly have re- 
mained unnoticed by the king, the peers, or 
the two hundred suitors. It was a job en- 
tirely out of his way; yet Lord Macaulay, 
after contrasting the low position of George 
Penne (nothing is known of Walden), asks, 
with an air of conviction and triumph: 
‘Which of them, then, was the more likely 
to be employed in the matter to which Sun- 
derland’s letter related ? Was it George or 
William, an agent of the lowest or of the 
highest class?’ Every reader can best an- 
swer this question for himself. ‘It is clear,’ 
he adds, ‘that the Maids of Honour were 
desirous to have an agent of high station 
and character.’ It iselear that t ey failed 
in getting one; and as they were obliged to 
put up with Brent and Crane, it is equally 
clear that even the ‘designe to employ’ 
Mr. Penne and Mr. Walden went no farther 
than design. If William Penn had been 
intended, he would be no more compro- 
mised by the bare intention to yr im’ 
than Sir Francis Warre. Lord Macaulay 
takes for granted throughout that the en- 
tire question turns on the name: he neither 
wihioade nor justifies his statement that 
Penn accepted the commission. * 

Lord Macaulay’s love of dramatic effect 
seemed to render him incapable of giving 
the exact words of a speaker, even when he 

uotes them with inverted commas. In the 
following examples, as Mr. Paget remarks, 
‘the actual meaning may not be much al- 
tered, but it is not Glengarry, Carmarthen, 
or Spratt that speaks, but Lord Macaulay ; 
and a slight change of phraseology converts 
a dignified remonstrance into a brutal in- 
sult, and a pious exhortation into something 
very like a vulgar oath, and that, too, put 
into the mouth of a bishop.’ t 


* ORIGINAL. 


‘ When it was objected that he [7. e. Glengar- 
ryl would not be able to make it good, since his 
followers were not near equal to Lochiel’s in 

* The groundlessness or exaggeration of Lord 


Macaulay’s ovher charges against Penn are fully 
oupesed ba * The ow Examen? and in ‘ William 


'Y | Penn : an Historical Biography,’ by Mr. Hepworth 


Dixon. 
t ‘The New Examen,’ p. 226. 
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numbers, he answered that the courage of his ' vince his hearers, he will in a few hours die on 


men would make up that defect. —‘ Mem. of | gallows, and leave 


Lochiel,’ 254. 
_ ©The Lords replied, “ Nay, we all well re- 
member you particularly mentioned the flower- 
pots.” —‘ Spratt’s Narrative,’ 70. 

‘ Lorp Presipent. — “ Young, thou art the 


strangest creature that ever I did hear of. | 


Dost thou think we could imagine that the 
Bishop of Rochester would combine,” &¢c. — 
Tbid., 71. 

‘I left him praying God to give him grace to 
repent; and only -adding that else he was 
more in danger of his owa damnation than I 
of his accusation in Parliament.’ — Ibid., sec- 
ond part, p. 3. 


*Lorp Macau.ay. 


‘When he was reminded that Lochiel’s fol- 
lowers were in number nearly double of the 
Glengarry men — “ No matter,” he cried, “‘ one 
M’Donald is worth two Camerons.” ’— Mac- 
aulay, iii. 73. 

‘ Then the whole board broke forth, “ How dare 
you say so? We all remember it.” ’ — Zbid., 
lii, 560. 

*« Man!” cried Carmarthen, “ wouldst thou 
have us believe that the bishop combined,” ’ 
&c. — Ibid., iii. 561. * 

‘God give you repentance,” answered the 
bishop : ‘‘ for, depend upon it, you are in much 
more danger of —s mned, than I of being 
impeached.” ’ — Jbid., iii. 561. 


Similar instances might be quoted to al- 
most any extent; but the way in which the 
historian has dressed up the maiden speech 
of Lord Ashley (the grandson of Achito- 
phel) in support of the bill allowing persons 
accused of high treason to be defended by 
counsel, is too striking to be omitted : — 


‘ In the course of his speech he faltered, stam- 
mered, and seemed to lose the thread of his 
reasoning. The House, then, as now, indul- 
gent to novices, and then, as now, well aware 
that on a first appearance the hesitation which 
is the effect of modesty and sensibility is quite 
as promising a sign as volubility of utterance 
oa ease of manner, encouraged him to pro- 
ceed. ‘‘ How can I, Sir,” said the young ora- 
tor, recovering himself, “produce a stronger 
argument in favour of this Bill than my own 
failure? My fortune, my character, my life, 
are not at stake. I am speaking to an audi- 
ence whose kindness might well inspire me 
with courage. And yet, from mere nervous- 
ness, from mere want of practice in addressing 
large assemblies, I have lost my recollection : 
I am unable to go on with my argument. 
How helpless, then, must be a r man who, 
never having opened his lips in public, is called 
upon to reply, without a moment’s preparation, 
to the ablest and most experien advocates 
in the kingdom, aud whose faculties -are para- 
lysed by tue thought that, if he fails to con- 





begga and infamy to 
to int ” —<( Vol. e. p- 


Compare this version, for which no au- 
thority is given, with the best authenticated 
account in Cobbett’s ‘ Parliamentary His- 
tory’: — ; 


those who are dearest 
203.) 


‘The House, after giving him a little time 
to recover his confusion, called loudly upon 
him to go on, when he proceeded to this ef- 
fect: “If, Sir (addressing himself to the 
Speaker), I, who rise only to give my opinion 
on the Bill now depending, am so confounded 
that I am unable to express the least of what I 
proposed to say, what must the condition of 
that man be, who, without any assistance, is 
pleading for his life, and under apprehension 
of being deprived of it?”’ : 


Whether Ashley really lost his presence 
of mind or only pretended to lose it, the 
speech he made on recovering himself must 
have been effective in exact proportion to 
its simplicity. It is _— by amplification. 

The critics of the Macaulay school especi- 
ally rely upon ‘that power of divination 
which he derived from his astonishing mem- 
ory for details, and intuitive perception of 
their bearing on general views.’ They 
would fain endow him with the logical in- 
stinct of a Cuvier or an Owen, who from a 
single joint or bone of an antediluvian mon- 
ster, can arrive unerringly at the size, 
structure and habits of the reptile. But this 
is an inborn and original faculty, which 
cannot be acquired or even much improved 
by reading; and the details with which 
Lord Macaulay’s astonishing memory was 
crowded were almost exclusively drawn 
from books or manuscripts. He was not a 
patient observer or profound thinker; he 
could not tolerate suspense ; and the proof 
that he had not the intuitive’ perception 
claimed for him, is that in matters of con- 
troversy in which he has shown the greatest 
confidence, whenever new materials have 
subsequently turned up—these new ma- 
terials have almost always proved fatal to 
his argument. Claverlouse’s report of the 
execution of the Christian carrier is one in- 
stance. Two others have been brought out 
prominently since his lamented death by 
the publication of the Autobiography of 
Mrs, Piozzi, and the Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Francis: the first bearing on his Biography 
of Johnson ; the second on his theory of the 
wrgrery ~- Ol Junius, which a large section 
of the Whig party at once incorporated into 
their creed. 
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The following splendid passage — 
dide mendaz pg 4 Goldwin Smith called 
it — is taken from the Biography of Jobn- 
son, and as ge purpose to disprove every 
individual sentence of it as well as the gen- 
eral tenor, we quote it entire : 


‘Johnson was now in his seventy-second 
year. The infirmities of age were coming fast 
upon him. . ... The kind and generous Thrale 
was no more; and it would have been well if 
his wife had been laid beside him. But she 
survived to be the laughing stock of those who 
had envied her, and to draw from the eyes of 
the old man who had loved her beyond any- 
thing in the world, tears far more bitter than 
he would have shed over her grave. ; 

‘ She soon fell in love with a music master 
from Brescia, in whom nobody but herself 
could discover anything to admire. Her pride, 
and perhaps some better feelings, struggled 
hard ape this degrading passion. But the 
struggle irritated her nerves, soured her tem- 
per, and at length endangered her health. 
Conscious that her choice was one which John- 
son could not approve, she became desirous to 
escape from his inspection. Her manner to- 
wards him changed. She was sometimes cold 
and sometimes petulant. She did not conceal 
her joy when he left Streatham: she never 
pressed him to return; and, if he came unbid- 
den, she received him in a manner which con- 
vinced him that he was no longer ‘a weleome 
guest. He took the very intelligible hints 
which she gave. He read, for the last time, a 
chapter of the Greek Testament in the libra 
which had been formed by himself. In a sol- 
emn and tender prayer he commended the 
house and its inmates to the Divine protection, 
and, with emotions which choked his voice and 
convulsed his powerful frame, left for ever that 
beloved home for the gloomy and desolate 
house behind Fleet Street, where the few and 
evil days which still remained to him were to 
run out. 

‘Here, in June, 1783, he had a paralytic 
stroke, from which, however, he recovered, and 
which does not appear to have at all impaired 
his intellectual faculties. But other maladies 
came thick upon him. His asthma tormented 
him day and night. Dropsical symptoms 
made their appearance. While sinking under 
a complication of diseases, he heard that the 
woman whose friendship had been the chief 
happiness of sixteen years of his life had mar- 
ried an Italian fiddler; that all London was 
crying.shame upon her; and. that: the news- 

pers and magazines were filled with allu- 
sions to the Ephesian matron and the two pic- 
tures in Hamlet. He vehemently said that he 
would try to forget her existence. He never 
uttered hername. Every memorial of her which 
met his eye he flung into the fire. She mean- 
while fled from the laughter and hisses of her 
countrymen and countrywomen to a land where 
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splen- | Cenis, and learned, while passing a merry 


Christmas of concerts and lemonade parties at 
Milan, that the great man with whose name 
hers is inseparably associated, had ceased to 
exist.’ — (Vol. vii. p. 354.) 


Thrale died on the 4th April, 1781; 
Johnson on the 13th December, 1784: The 
time included in Lord Macaulay’s summary 
is nearly three years and three quarters, 
during the whole of which we are asked to 
believe that Johnson’s life was made miser- 
able by the widow of his lost friend. He 
was one of the executors; he took a ludi- 
crous pride in the discharge of his duty ; he 
was constantly fussifying about the brewery 
with an ink-horn in his button-hole; and 
was always to be found either at the house 
in the Borough, or at Streatham, till the con- 
cern and premises were sold, much to his re- 
gret, in June, 1781. He was subsequently 
as much at Streatham as ever till she quitted 
it; and it is clear, from the lettérs, that he 
made himself as much at home and thought 
himself as welcome as before. On March 
20, 1782, he writes to Mrs. Gastrell and 
Mrs. Aston : ‘ When Dr. Falconer saw me, I 
was at home only by accident, for I lived 
much with Mrs. Thrale, and had all the 
care from her that she could take or could 
be taken.’ On the 24th August, 1782, to 
Boswell: ‘I have no call; but if you desire 
to meet me at Ashbourne, I believe I can 
come thither; if you had rather come to 
London, I can stay at Streatham: take your 
choice.’ Two days before she had made up 
her mind to let Streatham, being no longer 
able to.keep it up. On August 22nd, 1782, 
she writes : — 


‘Mr. Johnson thought well of the project, 
and wished me to put it in early execution; 
seemed less concerned in parting with me than 
I wished him. . . . See the importance of a 
person to himself. I fancied Mr. Johnson could 
not have existed without me forsooth, as we have 
now lived together for above eighteen years. 
I have so fondled him in sickness and in health. 
Not a bit of it. He feels nothing in parting 
with me, nothing in the least; but thinks it a 
prudent scheme, and goes to his books as usual, 
This is philosophy and truth ; he :.lways said 
he hated a feeler.” 


We can easily understand that he felt 
more than he chose to express at such a dis- 
turbance of his habits, at his advanced age, 
as was involved in the separation from 
Streatham ; but this, he well knew, she could 
not help, and she acted by his advice 
throughout. Lord Macaulay was not bound 





she was unknown, hastened across Mount 


to know what is now known from her jour- 
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nals ; but it required no power of divination 
or astonishing memory to collect from the 
printed letters before him the precise state of 
the relations between the parties. Nay, if 
he had only read attentively the notes to 
that very edition of Boswell * which he as- 
sailed with undue and unbecoming acrimony, 
he would have been spared the finishing 
touch about ‘leaving for ever that belove 

home for the gloomy and desolate house be- 
hind Fleet Street ;’ which, when the varnish 
is washed off, is an apt example of the max- 
im that there is only one step from the sub- 
lime (or the pathetic) to the ridiculous. In 
one note Mr. Croker justly remarks, that 
‘ Johnson offered up a regretful prayer on 
leaving a place where he had enjoyed so 
many comforts, not because Mrs. Thrale 
made him less welcome there, but because 
she, and he with her, were leaving it;’ in 
another, that he seems to have taken leave 
of the kitchen as well as of the church at 
Streatham in Latin, which is translated 
thus: 


* Oct. 6th, Sunday, 1782. 
‘I dined at Streatham on boiled leg of lamb, 
with spinach, the stuffing of flour and raisins, 
round of beef, and turkey polt; and after the 


meat service, figs, grapes, not yet ripe in conse- 


quence of the bad season, with peaches, also 
hard. I took my place at table in no joyful 
mood, and partook of the food moderately, lest 
I should finish by intemperance. If I rightly 
remember, the banquet at the funeral of Ha- 
don came into my mind. When shall I revisit 
Streatham ?’ 


. It must be admitted that the exclamation 
—‘ When shall I revisit Streatham ?’ loses 
much of its pathos when connected with 
these culinary details, with the unripe grapes, 
the hard peaches, and the philosophic or 
moral dread of finishing by intemperance. 
The next morning, Oct. 7th, he took his 
place in the coach with the family, and was 
safely deposited ‘in their comfortable house 
at Brighton, where he resided till their re- 
turn to town on the 20th of November; 
making hiraself, during the entire six weeks, 


* ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson: including their 
Tour to the Hebrides.’ a Right Honourable 
John Wilson Croker, LL.D., F.R.8. A new edi 
tion, thoroughly revised, with much additional 
matter, In one volume, 1860, p. 710. In his article 
on Madame D’Arblay, Lord Macaulay speaks of the 
editor as ‘a bid writer of our own time, whose 
spite she had provoked by not furnishi him with 

materials for a worthless edition of ‘‘ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,” some sheets of which our readers 
have doubtless seen round parcels of better books.’ 
If this had been true, no amount of revision would 
have made the revised edition what it is, —one of 
the most valuable and entertaining books in the 
language. 
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as di eable as he well could. Madame 
D’Arblay, who joined the party as Mrs. 
Thrale’s guest on the 26th Oct. says: ‘He 
has been ‘in a terrible humoar of late, and 
has really frightened all the people till Gey 
almost ran from him. To me only I thi 
he is now kind; for Mrs. Thrale fares worse 
than anybody.’ Boswell found him domesti- 
cated at her house in Argyll Street on 
March 21st, 1783, and though prepared to 
discover symptoms of estrangement, bears 
reluctant testimony to her kindness and at- 
tentiveness. That the struggle with her 
ion for Piozzi about this time irritated 
er nerves and endangered her health, is 
true. It did not sour her temper; and if 
she, naturally enough, shunned a direct ex- 
planation with Johnson, she habitually sac- 
rificed her own feelings to spare his. 

When Lord Macaulay, alter landing him 
at ‘his gloomy and desolate house behind 
Fleet ‘Street,’ on to say that ‘ here, in 
June, 1783, he had a paralytic stroke,’ the 
reader understands, and is intended to un- 
derstand, that the tie with Mrs. Thrale, sev- 
ered by her act, was at an end: that 
he was virtually thrown off and abandoned 
by her. She was at Bath, but immediately 
offered to come to him; and on June 23rd 
he writes ,— ‘ Your offer, dear madam, is 
charmingly kind, but I will lay it up for 
future use, and then let it not be eonsidered 
as obsolete ; a time of dereliction may come 
when I may have hardly any other friend. 
Write tome very often.” During the whole 
of his illness he sent her a re diary of 
his bodily ailments and diet; and on the 
2ist April, 1784, he writes: ‘The Hooles, 
Miss Burney, and Mrs. Hale, Wesley’s sis- 
ter, feasted yesterday with me very cheer- 
fully on your noble salmon. Mr. Allen 
could not come, and I sent him a piece, and 
a great tail is still left.’ This brings us tol- 
erably near the marriage with Piozzi, which 
took place early in he. 1784; and the 
tone Johnson assumed on that occasion is a 
decisive proof that their confidential inti- 
macy had not been previously broken off. 
‘ Never,’ she says in her reply, ‘ did I oppose 
your will, or control your wish, nor can 
your unmitigated severity itself lessen my 


ro complete the absurdity of the position, 
the lexicographer, who was seventy-four, 
and was suspected of a wish to marry 
her himself, > that Piozzi was an 
old and ugly dog. Lord Macaulay calls 
him by turns an Italian fiddler and a music- 
master from Brescia, in whom nobody but 
herself could discover anything to admire. 
These terms might with equal propriety be 
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applied to Mario or Lablache. He was 

‘a year younger than his wife, and Mad- 
ame D’Arblay describes him as ‘ a handsome 
man, in middle life, with pleasing, gentle, 
unaffected mauners, and with very eminent 
skill in his profession.’ ‘ Surely,’ she adds, 
‘the finest sensibilities must vibrate through 
his frame, since they breathe so sweetly 
through his song.’ He gave his wife no 
reason to repent of her choice, and she 
never did repent of it; nor is there any 
ground for og that the marriage se- 
riously affected Johnson’s peace of mind. 
He fully acted up to the — which he 
laid down when Boswell asked him whether 
he would eat his dinner on the day one of 
his intimate friends was hanged. ‘ Yes, sir, 
and eat it as if he were eating it with me; 
why, there’s Baretti, who is to be tried for 
his life to-morrow. Friends have risen up 
for him on every side, yet, if he should be 
hanged, none of them will at a slice of 
plum-pudding the less. Sir, that sympa- 
thetic feeling goes a very little way in de- 
pressing the mind.’ In the.course of the 
three months preceding his death he paid 
two long visits to Dr. Adams at Oxford, 
one to Dr. Taylor at Ashbourne, and two to 
friends at Litchfield. About the same 
time, he told Boswell: ‘Sir, I look upon 
every day to be lost when I do not make a 
new acquaintance.’ 

In a letter to Mr. S. Lysons from Milan, 
December 7th, 1784, Mrs. Piozzi writes: 
* My next letter shall talk of the libraries 
and botanical gardens, and twenty other 
clever things here. I wish you a comfort- 
able Christmas, and a happy beginning of 
the year 1785. Do not neglect Dr. John- 
son; you will never see any other mortal 
80 wise or so I keep his picture in 
my chamber, and his works on my chim- 
ney.’ The accumulated items of the accu- 
sation against her are thus recapitulated 
and repelled by her editor and advocate : 


* No reader will fail to admire the rhetorical 
skill with which the expulsion from Streatham 
with its library formed by himself, the chapter 
in the Greek Testament, the gloomy and deso- 
late home, the music-master in whom nobody 
but herself could see anything to admire, the 
few and evil days, the emotions that convulsed 
the frame, the painful and melancholy death, 
and the merry Christmas of concerts and lem- 
onade parties have been grouped together with 
the view of giving picturesqueness, impressive 
unity, and damnatory vigour to the sketch. . . 

‘Jebmden was never driven or expelled from 
Mrs. Piozzi’s house or family; if very intelli- 
gible hints were given, they certainly were not 
taken; the library was not formed by him; 
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the Testament may or may. not have been 
Greek ; his powerful frame shook with no con- 
vulsions but what may have been occasioned by 
the unripe grapes and hard peavhes ; he did not 
leave Streatham for his gloomy and desolate 
house behind Fleet Street; the few and evil 
days (two years, nine weeks) did not run out 
in that house ; the music-master was generally 
admired and esteemed ; and the merrv Christ- 
mas of concerts and lemonade-parties is simply 
another sample of the brilliant historian’s habit 
of turning the abstract into the concrete in 
such a manner as to degrade or elevate at will. 
An Italian concert is not a merry meeting ; 
and a lemonade-party, I presume, is a party 
where (instead of eau-sucrée as at Paris) the 
refreshment handed aboat is lemonade: not an 
enlivening drink at Christmas. In a word, all 
these graphic details are mere creations of the 
brain, and the general impression intended to 
be conveyed by them is false, substantially 
false ; for Mrs. Piozzi never behaved otherwise 
than kindly and considerately to Johnson at 
any time.’ 


Wrong, inexcusably wrong, as Lord Mac- 
aulay palpably was, our contemporary 
undertook to prove him right; and the 
manner in which this was set about may be 
inferred from a in Mr. Hayward’s 
Preface to the second edition of the ‘ Auto- 
biography.’* ‘ No one likes to have foolish 
or erroneous notions imputed to him, and 
I have pointed out some of the misappre- 
hensions into which an able writer in the 
“Edinburgh Review” (No. 231) has been 
hurried by his eagerness to vindicate Lord 
Macaulay.’ 


On turning to these so-called misappre- 
hensions we found them to consist princi- 


ly of garbled quotations and mis-state- 
man ohnson Vedios a letter to Mrs. 
rale, June 19, 1783, in a tone of queru- 
lousness not unusual to him at any time, 
with a doubt whether she will not pass it 
over with the ‘careless glance of frigid 
indifference.’ In the conclusion he says, 
‘You see I yet turn to you with my ¢om- 
plaints as a settled and unalienable friend ;’ 
and adds by way of ript, ‘I am almost 
ashamed of this querulous letter, but now it 
is written let it go.’ The first paragraph is 
uoted to prove their estrangement at the 
time ; the conclusion and the postscript are 
sup d. An important in Bos- 
well describing his visit to Johnson at Mrs. 
Thrale’s house, March 21, 1783, is manipu- 
lated in the same manner for the same . 
ane An alleged quotation from Mr. 
ayward’s Introduction is declared by him 

* ‘Letters and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale).’ Edited, With Notes and ag nnn 


Account of her Life and Writings, by A. Hayward, 
Eaq., Q.C. In2vols. 2ndedit. 1861. 
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(p. 257) to be ‘an olla ida of sentences 
torn from the context in three different and 
unconnected es” The fact that 
Johnson left Streai for Brighton with 
Mrs. Thrale is undeniable, and its ruinous 
effect on the pathos of the ing scene 
could not be got over, but it might be 
weakened. So in direct defiance of the 
known facts, it is said that, when Johnson 
was at Brighton with the Thrales and 
Burneys, ‘ he seems to have lived a kind of 
boarding-house life’ with them, and ‘was 
not asked out into company with his fellow- 
lodgers.’ Could the reviewer have been 
ignorant that the house in which they lived 
belonged to the Thrale family, and that 
both Johnson and Miss Burney were the 
guests of Mrs. Thrale ? * 

We are fully convinced that our con- 
temporary would not have sanctioned this 
method of proceeding for the sake of any 
other author, dead or living; and we only 
recall attention to these misapprehensions 
as illustrating the means which the Mac- 
aulay school conceive justified by the end. 

Another of Lord Macaulay's most 
characteristic passages is his description of 
Johnson’s friend and inmate, Levet; ‘an 
old k doctor, who bled and dosed 
coal-heavers and hackney-coachmen, and 
received for fees crusts of bread, bits of 
bacon, glasses of gin, and sometimes a little 
copper.’ The only semblance of authority 
for these degrading details is Hawkins, who 
says that Levet’s patients were chiefly of 
the lowest class of tradesmen; and that, 
although he was content to be paid in the 
way most convenient, he demanded nothing 
from the poor : 





‘No summons mocked by chill delay, ¢ 
No petty gains disdained by pride, 
The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied.’ 


On no question have Lord Macaulay’s 
name and authority weighed more heavily 
and (we think) more injuriously than on 
the Junius question. It was one in which, 
for want of evidence, certainty was un- 
attainable ; one consequently in which he 
was pretty sure to lose patience and 
astray. ‘You may remember,’ writes the 
author of Waverley in 1822, ‘the neatly- 
wrought chain of circumstantial evidence 
so artificially brought forward to prove Sir 
Philip Francis’ title to the “ Letters of 
Junius” seemed at first irrefragable; yet 
the influence of the reasoning has ed 
away, and Junius, in the general opinion, is 
“ ‘a See ‘ Autobiography,’ vol. i. p. 233, and vol. ii. 
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as much unknown as ever.’ The general 
opinion continued in the same state'till the 
appearance of the famous article on Warren 

astings in 1841, in which the brilliant 
writer unequivocally declares that, if his 
argument, mainly based on the very samé 
neatly-wrought chain of which Scott speaks, 
‘does not settle the question, there is an 
end of all reasoning on circumstantial evi- 
dence,’ and that ‘the evidence is such as 
would support a verdict in a civil, nay, in a 
criminal proceeding.’ Clearly and succinct- 
ly presented in its most favourable shape by 

arl Stanhope, and vehemently urged by 
Lord Campbell, this argument beat down all 
opposition, if it did not command enlight- 
ened assent, until the appearance of the 
‘Memoirs of Sir Philjp Francis,’ * which 
was confidently announced by the chief 
author (an uncompromising and distin- 
guished member of the school) as a con- 
clusive confirmation of the creed. It was 
so accepted by a succession of crities, till a 
writer in ‘ Fraser’s gazine’ suddenly 
flung down the gauntlet, declaring Francis 
to be little better than an impostor and 
those who persevered in believing in him 
little better than dupes. The mask was 
speedily cast aside, and the articlé has been 
expanded into a pamphlet, which comprises 
all, or nearly all, that can be urged against 
what fv avoid periphrase) we are content 
to call the Franciscan theory.t With the 
aid of the ample materials now placed at 
our disposal, we propose to sum up the evi- 
dence and pleadings in the case. 

Till forty years after the last of the 
Junius letters, the name of Francis was 
never mentioned in connexion with them. 
This is a recognised and most important 
fact, for contemporaries must be acquainted 
with a variety of circumstances bearing on 
identity, of which a succeeding generation 
are ignorant; and most of the supposed 


* ‘Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K. C.B., with 
Correspondence and Journals.’ Commenced by 
the late Joseph Parkes, Esq., ag ge and edited 
by Herman Merivale, M.A. In 2 vols. London, 
1867. This bok is a valuable aadition to political 
literature, and much of it, ge | the Indian 
portion, will be reud with interest. But the scale 
on which it was planned is Lpenposterees and the ob- 
vious incapacity of the authors to dissociate Francis 
from Junius checks interest and justifies distrust. 
Their points of similarity resemble those which 
fluellen discovered between M th and Ma- 

on. A hundred of them would no more con- 
stitute a proof, than a bushel of chaff would make 


an ounce of bread. 
t ‘More about Junius. The Franciscan Theory 
‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 


from ae 
. One of the best Sievertesioas on 
Junius wilt be fouud in the ‘L’ leterre au Dix- 
huiticme Siccle’ of M,. Charles de Remusat, wh» 





Unsound,’ 


wavers between Francis, Earl Temple, and Lord 
George Sackville. 
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signs and all coincidences, on which 
so much pollaate bas recently been placed, 
could not possibly have existed without ex- 
citing suspicion at the time. We feel con- 
vinced that, should the true Junius ever be 
discovered or made known, he will be 
found amongst the persons suspected by his 
contemporaries. 

It is also remarkable that the claim, after 
having been started and gained ground, 
should have been allowed to slumber till 
another generation had passed away, — the 

neration who had personally known 

rancis, although not of an age to remem- 
ber the first publication of-the letters and 
the speculations concerning them. This is 
accounted for by Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, 
who lays down broadly as matter of fact, 
that ‘no one who knew, heard, or read 
Francis, thought him capable of producing 
Junius. Among those who, to our own 
knowledge, came within Sir Fortunatus’ de- 
scription, were the second Lord Holland, 
the late Lord Granville, Lord Colborne, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir Robert Peel, the 
late Earl of Essex, and Lord Broughton. 
Tierney said, ‘I know no better reason for 
believing the fellow to be Junius than that he 
was always confoundedly proud of some- 
thing, and no one could ever guess what it 
could be.’ 

In the Woodfall edition of 1812 there 
appeared for the first time a letter (brought 
home to Junius by the private letters), 
dated March 23rd, 1772, and signed Vete- 
ran, in which it is announced that the 
worthy Lord Barrington, ‘ not content with 
having driven Mr. D'Oyley out of the War 
Office, has at last contrived to expel Mr. 
Francis ;’ followed by a call upon these 
gentlemen ‘to declare their reasons for 
quitting the office,’ and the remark that‘ men 
of their unblemished character do not re- 
sign lucrative employments without some 
sufficient reasons.’ hatever the circum- 
stances under which Francis left the War 
Office, he clearly did not wish public atten- 
tion to be directed to them, nor to have it 
thought that he had been expelled. Vete- 
ran was obviously ignorant that the formal 
resignation in March was the result of an 
arrangement in J . The icions 
of Lord Barrington and others who knew 
all about the matter, and were eager to 
identify Junius, were not awakened by the 
letter. But it gave a clue to one who read 
it disconnected from the period; and in 
1813 ig em ‘ A Discovery of the Author 
of the Letters of Junius,’ which was fol- 
lowed by the ‘Junius Identified’ of the 
same writer, Mr. Taylor, in 1814. The 
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second of these wpe. which asserts 
the sole authorship of Sir Philip, is in 
flat contradiction to the first, which asserts 
the joint authorship of Sir Philip with his 
father, Dr. Francis; nor was it well i- 
ble for Mr. Taylor to get clear of the 
dilemma in which he had involved himself 
by the change; for (as Mr. Hayward points 
out) ‘ the proofs an 1 wre ww deduced 
from the similarity of the father’s style and 
peculiarities of expressions, were unluckily 
stronger and more numerous than the eor- 
responding proofs and presumptions re- 
lating to the son.’* And here we may re- 
mark that in the cases of all the candidates 
(from thirty to forty in number), peculiari- 
ties of spelling or expression are almost 
invariably forthcoming, like bread at a 
French ordinary, & discretion; and that in 
several instances the comparison of hand- 
writing is boldly challerged by facsimiles, 
or the similarity made out by the juxta 

sition of selected letters and words. The 
fact is, handwriting a hundred years ago 
was bolder, clearer, and less varied than it 
is now. The handwriting of a period is 
not unfrequently as distinctive as its cos- 
tume. If the question were to be decided 
¥ handwriting, we must at once accept 

r. W. J. Smith’s theory, that Lord Tem- 
ple was Junius, with Lady Temple for an 
amanuensis. In the Private Letter, No. 6, 
there are three lines exactly resemb!ing 
the handwriting of Boyd. 

According to Lord Mecselay, ‘The hand- 
writing of Junius is the very peculiar hand- 
writing of Francis slightly disguised.” It 
does not strike us to be very peculiar; it 
is a good bold commonplace hand, and Mr. 
Hayward states that he has shown speci- 
mens of the handwriting of Junius and 
Francis to at least thirty persons, including 
eminent lawyers and men of letters, who 
were all but unanimous that there is 
no similarity. The facsimiles appended 
to the Memoirs show none; and there are 
circumstances proving that the disguise 
must have been more than slight at all 
events. Francis acted as occasional aman- 
uensis to Lord Chatham for a year and four 
months, and Lord Chatham’s recollection 
of his handwriting had been refreshed by 
letters, transmitted through Calcraft, short- 
ly before the receipt of a private letter 
tous Junius in his ordinary hand (feigned 
or natural), being the second private letter 
from Junius to Lord Chatham in that hand. 

* «There is scarcely one peculiar expression in 
the whole of his (Dr. Francis’) Demosthenes and 
Horace of which an example cannot be found in 


the last edition of the works of Junius.’ — ‘ A Dis- 
covery,’ &¢c. 
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All the world were then speculating on the 
identity, and the handwriting was minutely 
scratinised. How came Lord Chatham and 
his friends not to ise it ? or (stranger 
still) how came Francis to run the risk of 
sending anonymous letters to his old patron 
in his own ‘very peculiar handwriting 
slightly disguised ?’ 

e War Office paper turns out to be a 
fiction or fancy of Mr. Parkes; and Lord 
Macaulay’s boasted argument (addressed to 
the publisher of this irae to prove the 
connexion of Junius with the War Office, 
leads to an exactly opposite conclusion. * 
The mystification Sir Philip practised on 
his second wife, weakens instead of strength- 
ening his pretensions ; and Lord Campbell’s 
statement that ‘there is overwhelming 
evidence to prove that Sir Philip delivered 
the manuscript to Woodfall,’ is justly cited 
as a specimen of the recklessness of assertion 
in which the supporters of the theory sys- 
tematically indulge. Altogether, then, it 
may be fairly taken for granted that there 
is no direct proof of identity, and we per- 
force fall back on inference, presumption, 
circumstantial evidence, and probability. 

What manner of man was Junius, so far 
as can be ascertained from his letters, pub- 
lic and private? What manner of man 
was Francis, judged by his writings and 
ag his connexions, and his life ? 

hese are the points on which it is neces- 
sary to come to some sort of understanding 
at starting. 

The language of Junius is uniformly that 
of a man of rank and fortune, filling an 
independent and influential position in so- 
ciety. This is particularly discernible in 
his private letters. He must have had 
ready and constant access to the best sour- 
ces of information, official, social, and politi- 
eal. He must have been a man of dis- 
tinguished ability and conscious superiority ; 
so distinguished indeed, and so conscious, 
that it is difficult to imagine him hiding 
his light under a bushel, and never attract- 
ing notice by a spark. He must have had 
ample leisure, for when charged by Horne 
Tooke with writing under a variety of sig- 
natures, he admits the ch , and asks: 
‘Is there no merit in dedicating my life to 
the information of my fellow subjects? 
What public question have I declined ? 
What villain have I spared? Is there no 
labour in the composition of these letters? 
Mr. Horne, I fear, is partial to me, and 

* ‘Letter to John Murray, +4 Printed by 
Earl See, in the append: the fifth volume 


of the last edition of his * History of England since 
Utrecht.’ See ‘More about Junius,’ 
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measures the facility of my writings by the 
fluency of hisown.’ These writings founded 
a style, the traces of which are discernible 
in lish literature to this hour, and they 
bear internal evidence of the amount of 
lime labor bestowed upon them. * 

Francis was a man of education, 
who, by diligent study early in life, may 
be supposed to have acquired the knowledge 
and scholarship needed for the compositions 
in question. He also, for two short igs : 
held appointments which brought him in 
contact with official men of eminence, but 
these led to nothing, and in the twenty- 
third year of his age (December, 1762) he 
dropped into the position of first clerk in 
the War Office, which he retained till after 
the conclusion of the Junius letters, in 1772. 
He had no private fortune; he was always 
dependent upon patronage or place, and he 
is constantly looking to India or America as 
a last resort. When about twenty-two, he 
made an imprudent marriage which (no 
unusual consequence) lowered” his society 
and led him to exchange habits of study 
for habits of dissipation. He was addicted 
to high play at whist, and he occasionally 
speculated in the funds, till stopped by a 
loss of 600/., in 1770. He was regarded 
as the ablest of the subordinates at his 
office ; and in the middle of the Junius cor- 
respondence he complains of being ‘ almost 
overwhelmed with official business.’ The 
manner in which he employed his spare 
time and holidays may be collected from his 
private letters, e. g.: — 

‘I am just returned from spending a riotous 
fortnight at Bath. Gravier and two others 
filled a post-coach, whica was dragved with no 
small velocity by four horses. We travelled 
like gentlemen and lived like rakes.’ 


‘ Jan. 30, 1771. 
Tilman dined with me yesterday, and swal- 
lowed a moiety of two bottles of claret. ... We 
lead a jolly kind of life. This night to a con- 
cert ; on Thursday to a ridotto; on Saturday 
the opera; and on Tuesday following a grand 
private ball at the London Tavern.’ 


‘July 26, 1771. 
‘To-morrow Godfrey, Tilman, another gent, 


ters in that edition. The 
Essay was written by Dr. Mazon Good, seven years 
after the death of H.S. Woofall; and the Misoel- 
laneous Letters were selected by him from the col- 
umns of the ‘Public Advertiser,’ without an 

evidence but what he deemed internal evidence o 

their authorship. Most of the Private Letters had 
no date but the day of the week. In all such in- 
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and I, set. out upon a tour through Derbyshire, 
aud propose to reach Manchester. .I wish you 
were of the party.’ 


They did not return till the 13th August 
the day on which appeared the celebrated 
reply of Junius to Horne’s letter of the 31st 
July. This reply, therefore, must have been 
composed and sent during the tour. On the 
31st July, the day when Horne’s letter ap- 
peared, Francis writes from Derby to his 
wife: ‘ The Duchess of Bedford, and be d—d 
to her, would not let us see Wooburn Abk- 
bey, which we all greatly regret.’ There 
are frequent references in the correspon- 
dence to Junius, of whom Francis speaks 
carelessly and naturally; and the leading 
events of the day are mentioned in the same 
manner. There is not the slightest indica- 
tion of newspaper writing or literary occu- 
pers of any sort; and the interest which 

e takes in politics is of a narrow and limit- 
ed kind, arising either from speculations in 
the funds, the chance of an increase of official 
fees by war, or the hope of advancement 
through Calcraft in case of Lord Chatham’s 
return to power. The part assigned him by 
Mr. Merivale in the combination against the 
ministry, in 1770, is subordinate and almost 
humiliating. ‘He only approached the 
great man through Calcraft. His business 
was to collect materials for Calcraft; to stim- 
ulate him by use of the plentiful resources 
of his own wit, courage, and information ; to 
act, in short, as the jackal’s provider, who 
was himself providing for the lion.’ And 
was this the haughty, terrible, and dreaded 
Junius in the lurid splendour of his merid- 
ian? When we hear of him in this guise, 
not even admitted to the antechambers of 
the great, we are reminded of a scene in 
‘ The Rehearsal ’ : — 


~~ 


* The army’s at the door, and, in disguise, 
Desires a word with both your Majesties.’ 


Francis never had wit at any time; 
neither wit nor courage was required or dis- 
played in collecting materials for Calcraft, 
and these materials appear to have been 
scanty and commonplace.* Whilst describ- 

* See ‘ The Chatham Corres 


ndence,’ vol. iii. p. 
*The Grenville Pa- 


rd Chatham, and attributed to 
Francis, are in his handwriting. There is nothing 
(beyond his own assertion) to connect him, much 
less Junius, withthe other, which is indorsed by 
Caleraft anonymous; and avery strong point has 
been raised upon it. If he wrote it, and was Jun- 


jus, what follows (according to Mr. Mortals) is 
this :— He first got up a law argument carefully ; 
stated it accurately; attended the House of Lords 
(Dec, 10; 1770) when it was used by Lord Chatham; 
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ing Francis, Mr. Merivale had Junius in 
his mind. So had the writers who have 
drawn pictures of Francis as an ardent, ea- 
ger, political student, bursting with indigna- 
tion at the degradation of his country, and 
devoting days and nights to rouse the dor- 
mant energies of his countrymen. 

Early in 1771, Francis found that there 
was little to be expected from politics. In 
the ‘ Autobiography,’ he says, ‘ The prospect 
on every side was gloomy and dispiriting. 
From that time I never ceased to form pro- 
jects for quitting the War Office. . India was 
the only quarter where it was possible to 
make a fortune, and this way all my thoughts 
were directed.’ According to every plain 
common-sense interpretation of words and 
actions, what follows is intelligible enough. 
When a move took place in the War Office, 
he declined the offer which ‘my Lord Bar- 
rington was so 1 as to make me with 
many obliging and friendly expressions,’ and 
resigned his clerkship. There is an interval 
of about a year and a half between his re- 
tirement and his Indian appointment, for 
which he was mainly indebted to Lord Bar- 
rington. He was about six months abroad, 
and the literary performance which he medi- 
tated on his return (Dec. 1772) was not ex- 
actly of a nature to call out the powers or 
satisfy the aspirations of Junius. 


‘The hopes of employment were yet distant 
and uncertain. The interval was to be amused, 
and if possible with credit. Mons. de Pinto’s 
“Essay on Circulation” had fallen into my 
hands abroad. I thought I might reap some 
benefit from giving a translation of it, with 
notes to the public. I went over to the Hague, 
in May (1773), to consult the author, who re- 
ceived me with transports of joy.’ 


was proud of its success; reported it at the time, 
and commented upon it; after the lapse of nearly 
two years reverted to it in the Preface to the collect- 
ed edition, and quoted the report, thereby making 
the impression more durable than if the topic ha 

been only taken up at one period and then dropped, 
Three years afterwards (in 1775) he has torgotten all 
about the matter; he is doubtful whether the point 
arose on the prosecution of Woodfall for publishing 
Junius’ Address to the King; he misdescribes the 
letter; and he misstates the argument to an extent 
which proves that he never understood or mastered 
it atany time. See* More about Junius,’ pp. 21-23; 
but it seems to have escaped Mr. Hayward that 
Francis says nothing about the matter in a letter of 
December 11, 1770, to Macrabie, nor in a letter of the 
same date to Major Baggs, then at Cork, in which 
he describes a scene which he witnessed in the 
House of Lords on the 10th. Another odd thing has 
not been noticed. It is stated in the Autobiography 
that ‘ His (Lord Chatham’s) specch the next day 
flamed in the newspapers and ran through the 
kingdom.’ One paper, the ‘ Evening Post,’ pa lished 
a re report of the speech. The rest, including 
the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ took no notice of it. Par- 
> ne aa reporting was then prohibited by both 

ouses, 
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The completion of this work was inter- 
ru by his Indian appointment, June 
1778. The date and circumstances are ut- 
terly inconsistent with the hypothesis, adopt- 
ed by Lord Campbell and favoured by Mr. 
Merivale, that the appointment was the 

rice of silence. He left England for India 
in March, 1774. The last of the public let- 
ters under the signature of Julius appeared 
on January 21st, 1772. The last private 
letter Woodfall received from the writer is 
dated January 9th, 1773. 

There is literally nothing in the life or 
correspondence of Francis to connect him 
with Toate during the Junian period ; and 
this is the period to which we must mainly 
look for indications of identity in character, 
opinions, tone, taste, language, knowledge, 
and capacity. In the case of all other can- 
didates, the practice has been to ascertain 
‘how far their political creed, their interests, 
or their likings and dislikings, agreed with 
Junius; and a single marked contradiction 
or discrepancy has repeatedly been held fa- 
tal toaclaim. The Franciscan theory bris- 
tles with contradictions and discrepancies. 
They are cumulative, whatever (what Mr. 
Merivale calls) the convergent lines may 
be. We will specify a few. 

Francis had every reason to be kindly dis- 
posed to Wood, Wellbore Ellis, Lord Egre- 
mont, Lord Barrington, and Calcraft. He 
was bound to them, not only by the common 
ties of gratitude, but by that species of it, 
the most binding of any, which has been de- 
fined a lively sense of favours to come. To 
weaken their influence was to destroy his 
own prospects. Yet, if he was Junius, he 
systematically assailed them all; wrote the 
most damaging things of Calcraft at the 
very moment when they were eagerly co-op- 
erating, and most rancorously abused Lord 
Barrington when that nobleman was the 
mainstay of his fortunes, the most steadfast 
of his patrons, and the kindest of his 
friends. * 

Now take the enemies and antipathies. 
One of the few political men of note sup- 
— to be favoured by Junius was the first 

rd Holland; and Lord Macaulay includes 
the strong tie between them amongst his five 
marks or stigmata. It is clear from the 
‘ Autobiography’ that, dating from 1763, 
Francis ‘ heartily concurred ’ with his father 
in regarding Lord Holland as a ‘ scoundrel’ 
who had ill-treated them. 

Junius, waiving his early objections to the 


**T love you both (Francis and Clavering) so 
much that I cannot wish you to continue long ina 
‘situation so painful, though so creditable to you.’ 
(Lord Barrington to Francis, Nov. 18, 1777.) 
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private character of Wilkes, adopts his 
cause warmly, engages in a long confiden- 
tial correspondence with him, consults him 
about the collected edition of the ‘ Letters,’ 
and takes a particular interest in his paper 
war with Horne Tooke. Francis never 
speaks otherwise than slightingly of Wilkes, 
and in reference to their paper war writes 
to his friend Baggs, at Gibraltar : — 


‘ Wilkes and Horne have brought their villa- 
ny and folly before the public.’ — Jan, 29, 1771. 

‘ Wilkes and Horne are at open war in the 
newspapers. Nothing can be more contempti- 
ble, in my own re rome nor less interesting, 
than the whole of their correspondence. Horne’s 
dislike and rancour are wretched beyond all de- 
scription. The other rogue stands his ground.’ 
— May 30, 1771. 


There were no two men to whom Junius 
would have been more unlikely to refer 
spontaneously than Sir William Draper, 
whom he had stung to madness, and Sir 
John Burgoyne, whom he had described 
(14th February, 1770) as ‘ sitting down, for 
the remainder of his life, infamous and con- 
tented.’ On December 11th, 1787, Fran- 
cis, being put on his defence in the House 
of Commons for having been one of the 
managers of the impeachment of Hastings, 
stated that the persons whom he had con- 
sulted as the best judges of points of honour 
were Sir William Draper and Sir John 
Burgoyne. Draper was dead, but Burgoyne 
rose and handsomely responded to the ap- 
peal; which, if Francis was Junius, is the 
strongest example of gratuitous folly and 
brazen impudence on record. Why aggra- 
vate the consequences of a discovery which 
was always on the cards? The worst men 
do not accumulate baseness on baseness, or 
infamy on infamy, out of mere wantonness ; 
and there is no ground for ranking Junius 
amongst the worst men; no ground for dis- 
trusting his solemn avowal in a private let- 
ter to Woodfall: ‘ After long experience of 
the world, I affirm before Inever knew a 
rogue who was not unhappy.’ His tone and 
conduct to Woodfall are uniformly kind, gen- 
erous, and considerate. Nor was he habitual- 
ly rancorous. He readily repairs the injustice 
of which he had been guilty to Vaughan; and 
in the private letter, No. 11, he writes: 
‘The only thing that hinders my pushing 
the subject of my last letter is — the - 
fear of ruining that poor devil Gansel, and 
those other blockheads.’ 

Again, the unbroken attachment professed 
by Francis to the person and principles of 
Lord Chatham, to whom he was acting as 
amanuensis in 1761, and as lion’s provider 
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-under a — 1770, is 7 irrecon- 
cilable with seve ges of Junius, espe- 
cially with the treet a ~ 
recent disagreement, of August 13th, 1771. 

Here, therefore (including the misstate- 
ment of the law point), are no less than 
eleven discrepancies or contradictions, with- 
out a title of affirmative evidence to set 
against them. Nor has any one attempted 
to account, on the Franciscan hypothesis, for 
the persistent hostility, obviously envenomed 
by intimate personal knowledge, displayed 
by Junius towards the King, the Princess 

Dowager, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of 
Grafton, and many other persons of distinc- 
tion, with whom a clerk in the War Office, 
living like Francis, had nothing in common, 
Junius writes in a private letter: ‘ Nezt to 
the Duke of Grafion, I verily believe the 
blackest heart in the kingdom belongs to 
Lord Barrington.’ Why this disagreeable 
precedence is given to the Duke of Grafton 
should be explained by those who have la- 
boured to make out a lurking enmity to 
Lord Barrington. 

The decided inferiority of Francis’s com- 
itions in his best days, after his Indian and 
ouse of Commons training, is hardly denied 
in any quarter. His style (as Mr. Merivale 
admits) is hard and meagre, without grace, 
polish, variety, or flow. He had no com- 
mand of language. He could not play with 
words and images. He could write or speak 
forcibly, not elegantly. Junius was an ac- 
complished rhetorician, which is precisely 
what Francis was not. The style of Junius 
was so peculiar, so different from anything 
before or after, that, if the writer had re-ap- 
peared, he would have been recognised, like 
the goddess by her walk — Oh, Dea certe. 
Francis was constantly writing under excit- 
ing circumstances and in the maturity of his 
powers. He, moreover, was always trying 
to write like Junius, and was never able to 
roduce even a tolerable imitation. In his 
aboured letter of December 1st, 1770, to 
Caleraft, he may not have meant to imitate 
the famous letter of Junius to Lord Mansfield 
of the preceding 14th November, for we 
constantly find people reproducing uncon- 
sciously, as their own, arguments or trains of 
reasoning by which they had been formerly 
impressed. But it is in the highest degree 
improbable that Junius, a fortnight after 
publishing a striking letter, should sit down 
and com a raphrase of it. Mr. 


Merivale, however, thinks it more likely that 
Junius should have repeated himself than 
that another person should have repeated 
him; and it is absolutely necessary for Mr. 
Merivale to think so; for if Francis did not 


ed panegyric, implying | posed 
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write both the letters, he could not have 
‘been Junius: We should, therefore, be dis- 
to set this down as the twelfth diffi- 
culty or labour of the Franciscan Hercules. 

On what, then, does the Franciscan theo- 
ry now rest? Simply on the ingrained 
habit of believing in it and the general un- 
willingness to fall back into uncertainty. 
Junius must have been somebody. Why not 
Francis? And why not Boyd, or Burke, 
or Singlespeech Hamilton, or Lord Lyitel- 
ton, or Earl Temple, or Lord George Sack- 
ville? If we must make a definite choice, 
let us choose the best of the candidates, not 
the worst;' and we should now place 
Francis nearly at the bottom of the list. 
But if he falls, Lord Macaulay’s author- 
ity falls along with him, and a desper- 
ate rally has consequently been made to 
prop him up. * ‘More about Junjus’ is set 
aside with an expression of surprise that so 
little can be said to shake the belicf in the 
authorship of Sir Philip; his identity with 
Junius is taken for granted: and the very 
weakest of the refuted arguments are confi- 
dently reproduced. 

Weare told that ‘ the most forcible is that 
of time ’ — that ‘ the times at which the let- 
ters of Junius were received by Woodfall 
tally with the dates of Francis’s known 
residence in London’ — which they notori- 
ously do not. — 

Again, that, the King and Ministry know- 
ing Francis to be Junius, Lord Barrington 
knowing him to be also the author of the 
abusive letters under other signatures against 
himself, the Indian appointment was given 
as hushmoney, a year and a half after Junius 
had been hushed, through the instrumental- 
ity of Lord Barrington, who (as well as the 
King and Ministry) kept the secret, and 
who continued on the most affectionate terms 
with him for the remainder of their joint 
lives. This is pronounced to be ‘the onl 
theory which is both consistent and intelligi- 
ble.’ 

We have seen how Francis passed his 
time from 1763 to 1774: during the whole 
eleven years there is not the slightest evi- 
dence of any literary interest or occupation 
except.the translation of an essay on Circu- 
lation. But it seems that he was all along 
absorbed by the passion of writing. ‘ Writ- 
ing ‘ was to him what gambling was 
to some, intrigue to others, hunting and 
racing to others of his contemporaries. It 
was a study, an art, a .recreation, and an 
excitement.’ Two pages further on we 
find: ‘ Only aman who could refresh him- 





* ‘The Edinburgh Review.’ No. 259, January, 
1868, Art. VI. 
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self after the labours of the study and the 
Council with the diversions of pi hove and 
gambling, could relieve the tame drudgery 
of the War Office by the indulgence of the 
strong political passion which breathes in 
every page of Junius.’ This aiming at con- 
tradictory effects is somewhat in the Mac- 
aulay manner, but in the succeeding sen- 
tence the disciple has decidedly surpassed 
the master : — 


‘ And only such a man could, while perse- 
cuting King, Ministers, and Judges, so le 
an inquisitive world by an alternation of impu- 
dent lying and tricky subterfuges, that not even 
his father, his intimate friend, his fellow-clerks 
working in the same office, his brother-in-law, 
the wife of his bosom, or the person the most 
interested, the printer and publisher of the let- 
ters, should ever who was the author! 
Or had he the wo rful power to make all these 
persons lie on his behalf ? : 


And the wonderful power to make all the 
rest of the world believe them when they 
were lying? At all events he has had the 
wonderful power of making clever people 
talk and write a great deal of nonsense, i 
sides inducing Lord Macaulay to resort to a 
mode of statement which was unworthy of 
him. In his History, after mentioning the 
Irish prejudice against the Luttrells, he adds 
in a note: 


‘It is certain that very few Englishmen can 
have sympathised with Junius’s abhorrence of 
the Luttrells, or can even have understood it. 
Why, then, did he use expressions which, to the 
great majority of his readers, must have been 
unintelligible? My answer is that Philip 
Francis was born and passed the first ten 
years of his lite within a walk of Luttrells- 
town.’ * 


Francis was born in Dublin, which is 
seven miles from Luttrellstown, and he 
quitted Ireland for ever in his fifth or sixth 
year. It would be equally accurate to state 
that a man, born in London, was born with- 


* Works, vol. iil, p. 451. 
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in a walk of Putney, and so convey an im 
pression that he was familiar with the tradi- 
tions of the place. Junius himself assigns an 
English cause, perfectly intelligible to Eng-- 
lighmen, for his dislike of the Luttrells. 

It was said of Lord Mansfield at the: bar 
that his statement was more effective than 
any other man’s ment, and the same 
might frequently be said of Lord Macaulay’s 
statement although not in so complimentary 
a sense. But there is a distinction between 
the advocate and the historian, which the 
historian should keep constantly in view; 
and it is because Lord Macaulay has so re- 
peatedly lost-sight of it, that, with unfeigned 
admiration of his genius, we deprecate his 
example and disclaim his authority. 


JoLLy.— This word has become almost as 
universal in its een, or rather misappli- 
cation, in higher classes, as that most reprehen- 
sible one denounced by Lord Howden amongst 
the lowest. But I was surprised to fall upon 
it in Spenser yesterday, applied in somewhat 
of the modern fashion : — 


“The Shepherd’s Calendar: ” 


Hobbinoll and Diggon. 


aie. In deede thy bull is a bold bigge cur, 
d could make a jolly hole in tneir fur.” 


September. 


In the same eclogue, I find Christendom used 
in the restricted sense of this island only. 

Diggon, who has left his native plains for 
some other country where the folds are kept 
by Popish shepherds, where the sheep, he says, 
“* beene of ravenous wolves yrent.” 


“ Hobb. Fie on thee, Diggon, and all thy foule 
leasing ! . 

Well is known that sith the Saxon king, 

Never was wolf seene, many nor some, 

Nor in all Kent nor in Christendome ; 

But the fewer wolves (the sooth to saine), 

The more been the foxes that here remaine.” 


—-NF¢ @ J. A. G. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


THE DOUBLE ARREST. 


WaateveER might have been the effect 
created at the time by old Martin -Prévost’s 
death, it was immeasurably sur d by 
that which the arrest of the bicheron pro- 
duced. There was no end now to the con- 
jectures and speculations; no saying what 
might not be revealed ; no limit to the ex- 
citement of the townspeople of ° 

It was scarcely past noon when the Bre- 
ton was brought a prisoner into the town, 
and before supper-time every man and wo- 
man knew of each single detail connected 
with his arrest, — or at all events talked as 
if they were thoroughly conversant with 
them. So t was the agitation of the 
little place, and so delighted was the little 
population at having such an occurrence 
wherewith to occupy itself, that long-stand- 
ing feuds were healed in the common emo- 
tion, that Madame Joséphine le Vaillant 
condescended to exchange ideas with Mad- 
ame Valentin, and that Céleste from the 
Chateau, and Madelon from the Mairie, fra- 
ternised with Madathe Jean;—or rather 
tried to do so, for that important personage 
felt her importance doubled, and .was less 
accessible than usual. Madame Jean’s im- 
portance was doubled, for she held to the 
thystery by both ends. She was a manner 
of co-proprietress of the criminal, — if crim- 
inal he was, of which there was no incon- 
siderable doubt ; — while over the executive 
authority as represented in the person of la 
gendarmerie itself, who would gainsay her 
sovereign influence ? 

There was a conviction in the public 
mind that Madame Jean really did know 
everything, and accordingly Madame Jean 
was paid court to instantly, as those are 
who have suddenly been invested with 
some unusual distinctiog or power. Besides, 
Monsieur le Maire was observed to go 
three times in the course of that eventful 
day to la Maison Prévost, and at his last 
visit, which was late in the day, he was 
accompanied by the brigadier. . 

But the public mind ot D——had had 
time, even in the space of a few hours, to be- 
come divided upon the question of Prosper 
Morel’s insanity. That Prosper had had to 


do with the murder of 
could no longer be a matter of doubt; 
but that he was the actual murderer, and, 
above all, that he was the only one who 
had committed the crime,—this became 
quickly the cause of the liveliest disputes. 
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Indeed, this it was which made up the quar- 
rel between the rich r’s widow and 
Madame Joséphine le Vaillant, who both 
age to be of the same opinion. These 

ies opined that some person or persons 
yet undiscovered had really done the 
deed, and had, for some reason which 
would later be found out, been obliged 
to make an accomplice of old Prosper, 
whose weak intellect had been fairly upset 
by the horrible drama in which he had been 
mixed up. The doctor at D—— was of 
their way of thinking also, for after having 
spent an hour with the Breton on the day 
of his committal to gaol, he confided to the 
Juge de Paix that, according to his belief, 
the old man was not altogether of sound 
mind. “ There is an evident mixture of 
fact and imagination in all he says,” had 
been the doctor’s remark. “Up to a cer- 
tain point he is as clear and precise as 
possible, and unmistakably sane; but past 
that point, he as unmistakably wanders, 
and either he is ignorant or he won’t tell 
what he knows. I incline to believe him 
ignorant.” 

However, Dr. Javal had been telegraphed 
to from Cholet, and it remained to be seen 
what that irreverential young practitioner's 
opinion would be. Meanwhile, an immense 
deal had already come out, and the cravin 
public mind had devoured one or two ha 
facts, — facts not to be controverted. 

For instance, in the box dug up under 
Prosper’s own directions were found a pair 
of. new shoes, of a small size foa man, but 
answering to the impression left upon the 
minds of all who had assisted at the original 
“ instruction ” in October, by the foot-marks 
traced in the garden. Of course, in so 
grave a matter a mere impression left upon 
men’s memories was scarcely a thing to 
rest an inference upon. Still, there were 
the shoes, too small for any one connected 
with the Prévost household; and they bore 
marks of having probably been worn but 
once. The heels were scarcely soiled, 
whilst the fore part of the sole was still 
cl with a crust of dry mud, out of 
which a few blades of dry grass were ex- 
tracted. 

Now, astothe money! There was found, 
in five small parcels, — two only in rouleaux, 
— the sum of 5,000 francs in gold; corre- 
sponding to what Monsieur Richard had 
found noted down on a r in his uncle’s 

In a naa Tethers pocket- 
book, or portfolio, were also found a number 
of bank-notes wrapped up in a piece of 
ame But on this paper were written the 
foilowing figures : — 





“20 100 fe. notes. 
12 500 do. 
21000 dao. 
Total, 10,000 fes.” 





Now, when the notes were counted up they 
made a total of only 8000, instead of 10,000. 
The two notes of 1000 francs each were 
missing. 

It became therefore evident that whoever 
the criminals really were, they had robbed 
their victim to a certain extent, though un- 
doubtedly an insignificant one, considering 
the far larger sum they had had at their 
disposal, and had left untouched. Having 
taken this much, why had they taken no 
i If dishonest at all, why so moder- 
ate 

When the fact, however, of the missin 
notes was brought home to Prosper, the ol 
man’s demeanor changed altogether. In- 
stead of the strange half-dreamy, half-ecstat- 
ic manner he had assumed from the first, 
he grew vehement, and all but furious. At 
the bare suspicion that he had robbed the 
murdered man, his indignation burst vio- 
lently forth, and he stalked up and down 
the room where he had been brought for 
the first preliminary examination, alternate- 
ly. uttering incoherent phrases of bitter an- 

r, or relapsing into a dogged silence, dur- 
ing which he contented himself with glow- 
ering at the mayor, and gnashing his teeth. 

“One thing is easy to see,” whispered 
the brigadier, who was present, — apparent- 
ly for the protection of Monsieur le Maire, 
—“ and that is, that if he were enraged, 
there’s nothing he would stop at.” 

But the Breton was unmanageable, and 
sullenly retreating into a corner, declared 
he would not open his mouth again till the 
Curé, who had been sent for at his desire, 
should have arrived. When‘the Curé did 
come, the old man rose, shoved aside the 
gendarme with one sweep of his long lean 
arm, and, walking straight up to the priest, 
went down on both knees before him, and 
said, in a tone at once earnest and submis- 
sive : 

“TI have confessed, father; I have con- 
fessed ! I have lightened my soul of its load ; 
I have done what you ordered me to do; 
but tell me I can save my soul; tell me the 
punishment will not be eternal; tell me I 
shall be forgiven ; tell me that, mon pére; 
tell me that !” 

‘* My poor friend!” said the Curé, with 
the utmost compassion in his tope, and lay- 
ing his hand upon the bicheron’s oe | ; 
“so surely as you confess your trangres- 
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sions, and repent of them with all Ped 
heart, so surely will you be forgiven. ’s 
mercy is infinite; but you must confess all 
your sins ;— you must withhold ——— 

“T have told all!” exclaimed the Bre- 
ton, suddenly springing to his feet, and with 
a glance of rekindling indignation; “but 
am I not to tell the crimes of others, too ? 
Are others to go unpunished ?” 

The manner of the man while saying this 
was so singular, there was such a revengeful 
air about him, that, coupled with the very 
unsafe condition of his intellect, the Curé 
thought he foresaw a danger, and deter- 
mined to guard against it as best he could. 
‘* Prosper Morel,” said he sternly, “ the con- 
fession of your misdeeds is what will save 
your soul. The misdeeds of others lie be- 
tween God and them. Beware of the spirit 
of revenge, my son! it will stand between 
you and atonement even to the Day of 
Judgment. You will expiate nothing by 
ebnfessing other people’s sins. You must 
repent of your own.” 

he brigadier fairly shrugged his shoul- 
ders with impatience on hearing this, and 
clanked his big sabre on the ground; and 
the Maire came up to the Curé cautiously, 
and putting his mouth. close to the latter's 
ear, he whispered, “ But if we could get 
him to reveal; if we could get him to put 
us on the trace of ” —— 

The priest, who was a powerful man, lit- 
erally whisked the Maire, who was a small, 
pudgy one, into the embrasure of the win- 
dow ; and, standing with his back turned to 
Prosper, so that the arrested man should 
not overhear him,‘he said, quite lowly, 
“ The man is not safe ; once set him on reveal- 
ing, and God only knows what he will im- 
agine! He is as likely as not to ‘reveal’ 

ou as his accomplice.” — The Maire started 
back with horror. — “Yes! every bit as 
likely as not. The man is not altogether 
sane, though he will | tell the entire 
truth about himself; but don’t trust him 
with the lives and ‘reputations of others. 
There is no saying to whom he owes a 
udge, or what mischief might be done. 
c him to what touches himself only.” 

The civi! functionary obeyed, though re- 
luctantly, for he did not relish being 
baulked of a revelation or two. 

“ Now, P’ r,” recommenced the Curé, 
“tell the truth about these missing notes. 
Calm yourself; subdue your anger; and 
now tell us how comes it that these two 
1000-frane notes are gone ? ” 

“T will only s if my words are cred- 


ited,” rejoinéd the Breton, sullenly. 
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“ Speak to me, Prosper, and I will be- 
lieve you,” continued the Curé. 

“ Well-then, mon pére, by my hopes of 
salvation, I know nothing of the money in 
the box. I saw it put in,— the gold and 
the leathern portfolio, — but as it was when 
put in, so it has remained ever since.” 

“But,” objected the Curé, “you see 
these notes were wrapped up in a sheet of 

per that was sedlek and the seal has been 
a You see these figures, written on 
the paper; they mark the sum of 10,000 
francs, and specify two 1000-franc notes. 
These are gone.” 

“Monsieur le Curé,” answered Prosper, 
“if my own soul had not been sleepless 
within me and tortured me, needed to 
proclaim my guilt? Was not my inno- 
cence accredited ? Have I not come freely, 
joyfully,.into the enemy’s toils? Have I 
not come here to pay for the salvation of 
my immortal soul with my mortal body ? 
This hand, — this hand ”— and he held his 
hand aloft — “ committed a murder; but of 
any theft I know nothing. That box has 
never been touched since I carried it away 
after the murder, till this morning when I 
showed it to Monsieur le Maire.” 

The Curé looked steadfastly at the 
prisoner, who never quailed before his 


e. 
ars Mon pére,” at last added 
“ you must believe what I say, for you 
lieve in what the Gospel teaches; you 
know that we have souls, and that we can 
save them ;— they don’t!” and he waved 
his arm over all the other spectators of the 
scene. “They believe not. Mon pére, 
tell them I speak the truth, for I am trying 
hard to save my soul.” 

The Curé turned to the Maire, and with 
great gravity said, “I do believe the man 
speaks the truth.” 

“ But, then, the notes?” retorted the 
irritated Maire ; “ and the broken seal ? ” 

“ Time and the progress of the ‘ instruc- 
tion ’ will throw light upon the whole,” re- 
joined the Curé ; “ but I must believe Pros- 
per Morel’s words, and I do so.” 

At all events, nothing more was to be 
made of the Breton; and before the day 
closed a new and quite unforeseen direc- 
tion was given to the current of the public 
thought in D Raoul de Morville was 
arrested for having been implicated in the 
murder of Martin Prévost, just as he was 
stepping into the diligence which was to 
convey him to the railway station, where 
he was to take the night train to Paris. 


r, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
VEVETTE’S SORROW. 


Thay. the qraten sane forth eam 5 
t event it is scarcely necessary to . 
Nothing so cxtenardaary had ever hap- 
pened in D——, not only “within the 
memory of man,” but even, — as Monsieur 
le Maire proclaimed, — “in the annals of 
hisfory.” A young man of good birth,— 
a handsome, clever, gay, hunting-and-shoot- 
ing gentilhomme,— was accused of the 
murder of a snuffy old bourgeois, of a 
hard-fisted old usurer, who was as much dis- 
liked as he who was accused of murderi 
him was popular! True, the strange 
teration in ul’s manner, so generally 
commented upon, was immediately re- 
ferred to; but as compared with the enor- 
mity of the crime, all this sank into noth- 
ing; and the past of the fine, generous 
young fellow, who, without having had a 
“chance” in life, had “got on” all by 
himself, mastered a good, sound education, 
and never deserved an enemy, rose up now 
in the minds of his townsmen, and pro- 
tested against the awful accusation under 
which he laboured. 

From the moment when. young Morville 
was arrested less was known of what took 
place than had been hitherto the case, and 
the public mind seemed in a fair way to be 
tortured by the efforts made to preserve 
secrecy. is much was known, that, be- 
tween the hour of his arrest and midnight, 
two telegrams had been exchanged between 
D —— and the chief town of the depart- 
ment,. which was rather more than. eight 
English miles distant; and D——, as we 
know, not having a telegraph station, on 
each occasion a man on horseback had to 
be sent off, — which produced a great im- 
pression. 

The day following Raoul’s arrest more 
telegraphic messages were despatched to 
and fro, and it was even rumoured that 
Monsieur le Sous-Préfet might be expected 
in the course of the day. 

Do what the “authorities” would, — 
and they did do their utmost,— some few 
scraps of information did ooze out; and it 
remained an averred fact that the briga- 
dier had stayed more than an hour in la 
Maison Prévost! Nay, that he had ac- 
tually breakfasted with Madame Jean in 
her kitchen, — it was her second breakfast, 
— and that she had brought from the cel- 
lar and devoted to the especial usage of 
“ Monsieur Frédéri” a bottle of some old 
Burgundy by which her defunct master 
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set extraordinary store. How did this get 
known? Well, there are a ly genii 
who preside over the longings of human 
curiosity ; and in this case the particular 
genius was supposed to be Nicholas, the 
“out-door man,” who had seen the wine 
brought up from the cellar, and not got 
one drop of it to drink. 

Disjointed, garbled evidences, therefore, 
did, as I have said, leak out, and the public 
ended by obtaining some few scraps 
wherewith to still its hunger; for Madame 
Jean, though a very inaccessible woman, 
was mortal, after all, and could not wholly 
withstand the amount of flattery with whic 
she was assailed that day. hy, she re- 
ceived in her kitchen the visit conjointly 
of those two “leading” persons, ame 
Valentin and Madame Joséphine le Vail- 
lant, who, in chorus, styled her their 
“dear” Madame Jean, and promised her, 
‘ the one, some liqueur des iles, sweet enough 
to ruin all her teeth, the other, some very 
curious snuff, against neither of which se- 
ductions was that stern female proof. 

By the time, then, that noon had been 
rung out from the church steeple of D——, 
several small facts had crept forth, been 
eagerly aoe upon, and, naturally 
enough, distorted. It seemed clearly as- 


certained that with the robbery ul 


would be proved to have nothing to do; 
and that, of course, obtained credence at 
once. But, on the other hand, a frightful 


proof of his guilt was whispered about. It 
was stated that the shoes found in the 
wooden box with the money, and so much 
too small for any of the feet on which they 
had till now been tried, fitted young De 
Morville perfectly! It was asserted that, 
with the exception of trying on the shoes, 
—which was an invention of the Maire’s, 
— Raoul had, as yet, not been subjected to 
any investigation ; that he was kept ver 
privately, and was not to be examined till 

tise instructions came from the Chef 

ieu. 

Touching the woodcutter, somewhat more 
was known, and he was repo to have 
made some very strange depositions. He 
was said to have declared that the whole 
night preceding the murder had been spent 
by him inside old Prévost’s house ! — a fact 
which, as Madame Jvan remarked, “ would 
have made your blood run cold, if it was 
not such a palpable impossibility.” And 
here, again, opinion was obliged’ to incline 
towards the conviction of Prosper’s partial 
insanity. Then, again, when simply ques- 
tioned as to what was his acquaintance with 
Raoul de Morville, he merely stared, hastily 
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said he was the best shot in the country, 
and refused any further answer. [In reality 
the Breton appeared, with each passing 
hour, to be narrowing his attention more 
and more to one single point, namely, to 
his own personal guilt, and to the certainty 
of achieving forgiveness by expiation. He 
was more mystical than ever, and = 
ed the night in praying, singin 
I De Profundis,” and eaten és 00 Is of 
his cell with his favourite writings and im 
ages, produced by means of a bit of char- 
coal, which the gaoler saw no harm in let- 
ting him have. ll his ideas ran the same 
way. “ Expiation!” was the word forever 
on his lips, and he paced up and down his 
prison, or squatted on” the floor, a crucifix 
in his hands, and muttering : “‘ The sacrifice 
of blood!” or, “ The price! the price! O 
Lord! the full price!” or, “ As I sinned, so I 
pay!” “When not thus occupied, he was 
stubbornly silent and sullen, refusing to 
exchange a syllable with the gardien whom 
it had been deemed advisable to place with 
him in his cell. ? 

“ Why am I to be tormented?” he had 
once said. “I have owned my crime; 
they know it, up there. What more is re- 
quired? Why not give me my chance 
quickly? I have purchased my salvation ; 
why do they shut the gates through which I 
am to goto it?” This very fixity of ideas 
on the part of the bacheron threatened to 
make the case a vastly complicated one. 

“ It will be extremely hard for justice to 
see the way out,” observed the doctor, “ for 
the longer the whole lasts, the more rooted 
bécome the convictions, — or delusions, — 
of that wretched old man, and the more 
difficult it will be to discover what is fact 
and what hallucination. He gets madder 
with every half-hour of solitude, and we 
shall end by, in reality, possessing only two 
— certainties ;— une, that Martin 

évost was murdered, and the other, that 
Morel had something to do with it. But, 
what then? I doubt our ever getting very 
far beyond that.” 

Somewhat later in the day Monsieur le 
Curé’s Lise made her appearance in her 
master’s study, and announced to him that 
la demoiselle Vévette wished to speak to 
him. The Curé was walkmg backwards 
and forwards in evident perturbation of 
spirit when this took place, and he at first 
looked rather vacantly at Lise, who repeat- 
ed her message. Before he had found time 
to express his readiness to receive her, Vé- 
vette was standing at the room-door, and 
one moment after they were together alone. 

The girl came forward with both her 
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hands stretched out, which the Curé took 
in both his, and then he looked at her. 
She was making strong efforts to , and 
her lips quivered and twitched, and she 

whilst the contraction in her throat 
prevented all distinct utterance. ‘My 
child!” said the priest, tenderly. Again 
she tried to speak, but in vain ; and clutch- 
ing his fingers in a tighter grasp, she sank 
upon her knees ; and, resting her head up- 
en the Curé’s hands, burst into a fit of vio- 
lent, irrepressible sobbing. 

He raised her up, placed her in a chair, 
laid his hand gently and reverently — 
her head, and seating himself near her, left 
her to com herself, without attempting 
to comfort her by useless phrases. 

When the first paroxysm of grief was a 
little abated he spoke to her. “ You have 
done well, my poor little one, to come to 
me at once,” he said; “ for if consolation 
and hope are to be had anywhere, it is 
here. You know that there is no limit to 
my devotion to you; you know that I prom- 
ised your mother, on her death-bed, that I 
would always watch over you.” 

Vévette pressed her handkerchief to her 
eyes; and, after a last le, looked up, 
and, though still with difficulty, she spoke : 
“ Father,” said she, and though the voice 
shook, the expression of the face was 
strangely resolute, “ whatever comes, I will 
be Raoul’s wife. Help us, or I shall die!” 
and she clung to the sleeve of his soutane. 

“I will help you,” replied the priest 
impressively, but without manifesting the 
slightest surprise; “ but, my dearest child, 
will you help me to help you both? Will 
you do your best? Avil you for his 
sake be calm,—that is, try to be so, — 
and will you really follow the instructions I 
may give you?” 

“] will,” answered Vévette, never taking 
her eyes off his face, or her fingers off his 
sleeve. 

“ Well, then ; let us try to put some order 
in our thoughts and in our —- 
Tell me, does any one in your own family 
guess at what you have just told me ?” 

“ No one.” 

“I confess,” continued the priest, “I 
have never had the remotest suspicion of 
all this; though, perhaps, to a man of the 


world, it might have pane inevitable. 
How long have you engaged to 
Raoul ?” 

“I don’t know, mon pére,” answered she 
simply, “but I think always. You know 


we were children together, till Félicie and I 
went to the Visitation; and when we came 
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back home, it was always the same; and I 
never could marry any one but Raoul.” 

The Curé sat for a moment silently, with 
compressed lips and knitted brow. 

“ Of course,”-he then said, “ you are con- 
vinced of Raoul’s innocence ? ” 

Her eyes flashed fire, and her cheeks 
burnt as she cried, “ As convinced as I am 
of my own existence! As convinced as you 
are too!” she added triumphantly. 

The Curé looked at her and leaned back 
in his chair. “Yes, Vévette,” he rejoined, 
“Tam morally convinced that Monsieur de 
Morville had no hand whatever in the mur- 
der, but that is not all. Innocence is not 
sufficient always, and we must guard against 
complications. There are some very strange 
facts in this case, and the more we believe 
in our friend’s guiltlessness, the better we 
must be prepared to meet them. One thing 
would be, in any other case, immensely in 
his favour, and that is, that Prosper Morel 
denies his complicity altogether.” 

“ Well, then,” exclaimed Vévette joyfully, 
“ what more can be required?” — 

“ A great deal more, I fear, for you see 
Prosper is himself a most unsafe witness. It 
is a very delicate matter to deal with a man 
who is more than half mad; facts have to be 
weighed.” 

“But no fact can possibly criminate 
Raoul,” cried Vévette impatiently, 

“In your mind and mine,no! But we 
are not magistrates, and I fear that Richard 
Prévost has been forced to make a deposi- 
tion that implicates” 

“ Richard Prévost!” interrupted she in- 
dignantly, and springing to her feet, “ Rich- 
ard Prévost! that wretched, vile, cowardly 
creature! Oh! howI always hated and 
despised him! What has he dared. to 
sa ” 


also, 
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of Vévette!” said the Curé, ines 
and confronting the girl; whose usually gen- 
tle aspect was literally transfigured with 
rage and contempt, “ Vévette, calm your- 
self and attend to me. I was never a par- 
ticular friend of Richard Prévost’s. His na- 
ture has nothing in it sympathetic for 
me. I have always regarded him as a. sel- 
fish, weak, purse-proud man; but I am 
obliged to say that in this case he has be- 
haved well, — very well. You must believe 
me. Monsieur Prévost has not only be- 
haved well; he has behaved with delicacy 
and kindness, and shown the utmost repug- 
nance to bear any testimony against any 
one ; but, as in nearly all such cases, there 
are facts which are embarrassing, and ”——— 

“Oh! forgive me, mon pére! forgive 
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me!” entreated Vévette, the tears stream- 
ing afresh down her cheeks. “I will speak 
ill of no one, I promise you ; but it is so hard 
to bear ; — and all the harder that I know 
my own sin in loving Raoul-as I do ; loving 
him better than everything !” and she wrung 
her hands in despair. 

“ What is this ?” asked the’ Curé, seizing 
her hands in his, and not sorry to divert her 
thoughts into a new channel ; “ what is this 
nonsense, Vévette? You mean to be 
Raoul’s wife, do you not, if it pleases "God to 
bring him safe out of all these troubles? 
And as I know you, I know beyond all 
doubt that you will at all times be worthy to 
be his wife, — be pure and spotless as snow.” 
He looked hard at her, and spoke slowly. 

And she, with a deep blush, whispered 
“ Yes, I will.” 

“ Well, then,” he resumed, with what was 
almost an accent of irritation, “ What is all 
this absurdity, — all this exaggeration ? We 
have trials and troubles enough before us; 
don’t let us increase them by our own vol- 
untary act. Let us try to act and think up- 
rightly, honestly, and not get entangled in 
any of the villanously crooked ways of over- 
scrupulousness. Beware of that, Vévette. _ It 
all comes from the false teachings of the 
convent. I know it well; it’s not the first 
time I’ve had to deal with it.” 

“Monsicur le Curé,” interrupted Vé- 
vette ; “it is all too late now. I cannot re- 
pent, but I know my sin. I know I am 
risking my salvation in loving him as I do, 
but I will risk it. I will risk life and soul 
for him now.” 

“ You will do no such thing,” interrupted 
the priest, in an extremely stern tone. 
“ You shall learn to distinguish between real 
right and real wrong, my poor child, or I 
will not help you. T will have no false mo- 
— ; above all, no false purity, — which is 
of all things the most impure. You shall see 
the truth and worship it. You shall love 
God and fear him, and bear whatever He 
gives you to bear, — mark you, whatever it 
may be. But when once you are the wife 
of the man you have chosen, you shall love 
him with all your heart, wholly and entirely, 
and so that you shall love nothing else in the 
whole world half as much. And you shall 
do this because this is Christian law, the 
law of God, whatever all the Jesuits and all 
the nuns in all the convents in Christendom 
may tell you to the cont: And now, my 


poor dear child, aplbane, te to be calm, lift 
your whole heart up to God, 
me utterly.” 

Strengthened, though somewhat abashed, 
by the Curé’s resolute ways, Vévette pre- 


and rely upon 
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pared to obey. When she had reached the 
door, “ Mon pére,” inquired she, “may I not 
know what it is Monsieur Richard had to 
say ? You see I am quiet now; and I will 
never speak ill of Monsieur Richard again.” 

The Curé reflected, and answered at last ; 
“ Perhaps I ought to refuse, but it would be 
worse if you heard what has happened from 
any one else. Promise me to be courageous, 
and to trust in Providence for help. Mon- 
sieur Richard has been obliged to produce a 
letter which he found after his uncle’s death, 
in which Raoul asks old Prévost for two 
thousand francs, and says, that if he does 
not obtain them within a week, life is worth- 
less tohim. The letter is dated just a week 
before the murder.” 

“ Raoul never wrote ‘it,” exclaimed Vé- 
vette. 

“ Raoul did write it, my child,” retorted 
the Curé, “ for I have had the letter in my 
hands, and read it.” 

“ Has Raoul seen it?” she asked wildly. 

“ Not yet, it has not been shown to him 
yet ; they are waiting for further instructions 
from the Chef Lieu.” And then, seeing 
that Vévette was almost fainting from the 
effects of this last piece of news, “ My 
child,” he added gravely and tenderly, “ the 
discovery of this letter does not destroy m 
moral conviction in Raoul’s innocence. It 
must not injure yours. Go, and trust in 
God, and at all moments rely upon my de- 
votion.” 

And she went, mournfully, but determined 
to do her best. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE JUGE D’INSTRUCTION. 


As the doctor had predicted, the compli- 
cations of the case became more embarrass- 
ing with every hour, and when the “ author- 
ities” had arrived at D »— which they 
did the third day after Raoul’s arrest, — and 
an “instruction” had for the second time 
been set on foot touching the murder of 
Martin Prévost, the proceedings were quick- 
ly involved in such intricacy of detail, that 
the wisest of the magistrates declared there 
was no means of seeing clear in the matter. 
This being so, and the natural tendency of 
all French lawyers being granted, of course 
the current of professional opinion set in 
dead against the prisoners, and more, even, 
against Monsieur de Morville than against 





rosper. 
Everything combined to make Raoul the 
more interesting culprit of the two; and the 
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singularly sharp, inhuman propensities which 
invariably develop themselves in a French- 
man the moment he has to do with the 
workings of criminal law, gave them- 
selves full swing directly there was a prob- 
ability of a condemnation in the upper ranks 
of society. 

No one who does not live in French soci- 
ety, — who is not “ of it,” — will ever attain 
to a thorough knowledge of the inordinate 
measure of that society’s conservatism. 
There is scarcely anything in the way of in- 
justice or cruelty at which the individual in 
Stance will stop if you appeal to him in the 
name of “society,” and remind him of his 
protective duties as a member of it. 

And the origin of all this ferocity, — as it 
is of nearly all cruelty,—is simply fear. 
To be governed, defended, and if need- 
ed, avenged! to be in every possible 
and imaginable way “ taken care of,” is the 
eternal ideal of a Frenchman! And the 
most perfect lamb of a cotton night-cap 
maker, whose wife leads him the life of a dog, 
will turn into a very hyena if you put into 
his hands the fate of one of his, fellow-crea- 
tures suspected of a crime against purse or 

rson. There are no merciful jurors in 

rance, as there are few, — if any, — per- 
fectly just judges. Bring a human being 
before them as an “ accusé,” and bench, bar, 
and jury are all sear, soy to believe him 

uilty, are all more or less desirous, that he 
should be proved so. In the case of the 
juror, the one guiding sentiment is, “ This 
might have happened tome!” In the case 
of the magistracy, the ardour of pursuit is 
inflamed to a degree incredible to those who 
have not seen it with their own eyes. 

The innocence of a mere human being, a 
unit in the social sum total, is of compara- 
— no consequence. Think of poor, dear, 
unoffending, unprotected “ society,” — that 
is, you and me, and “ wy ” generally, 
— if one of these horrible beasts of prey gets 
loose ! : 

Now all this amount of cruelty and 
cowardice, animating every single function- 
ary from the Juge d’Instruction down to 
the Garde Champétre, took Raoul de Mor- 
ville for its butt. In the first place, he was 
in reality more interesting than the wood- 
cutter; and in the next, no intense feelin 
divides itself. It chooses arbitrarily, oat 
there, where it has become fixed, it concen- 
trates all its energy. Raoul was, therefore, 


the pet victim, the favourite of this dreadful 
race, and he or she was but ill received who 
ventured to hint at the possibility of his in- 
nocence in the presence of any one belong- 
ing to la robe. 
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The townspeople of D—— however, im- 
perfectly informed as they now were, con- 
tinued to behave in a not totally discredit- 
able manner. There were parties for and 
against the accused ; and, supposing him to 
be proved absolutely innocent, free from 
all possible suspicion, —so perfectly spotless, 
in short, as to render his being “ let loose ” 
again manifestly without danger to them- 
selves, —there were people in D—— who 
would be actually glad of his acquittal ; 
which was saying a great deal. 

The Juge d’Instruction sent down to in- 
vestigate the case of the Prévost murder 
was a hard, opinionated man, whose zeal 
was, on this particular occasion, stimulated by 
two different causes,—one, that. his col- 
league in the original proceedings of seven 
months before had evidently made a mess 
of the whole business; and the other, that 
he himself had been twice unlucky within 
the last twelvemonth, — namely, had twice 
seen criminals, prejudged and precondemned 
in his own mind, escape him. He was de- 
termined this should not be the case now, 
and that if Raoul got out of his clutches it 
should not be his fault. The natural conse- 
quence of all this was, that the whole course 
of the instruction was directed against Mon- 
sieur de Morville, whilst the Breton was 
treated as of less importance. Towards 
Richard Prévost the behaviour of the Juge 
d’Instruction was almost deferential ; he re- 
proached him with too much leniency only, 
with a culpable disregard for the sacred in- 
terests of “ society,” in screening, as it must 
be admitted he had done, a man so evidently 
guilty! Still, the magistrate was willing to 
call this an “ amiable weakness,” — so long 
as he was not himself expected to exercise 
it, — and Monsieur Richard being the 
wealthiest member of the community in 
D——., came to be truly a “ representative 
man;” and “ society ” becoming, therefore, as 
it were, incarnate in him, the judge pro-~ 
tected him accordingly. But from first to 
last he went his own way, would listen to no 
suggestion from any one, —not even from 
the Curé. He disliked priests, he said !— 
and meant to leave this inquisition of his 
into the Prévost murder as a model of 
sagacity and penetration to all juges d’in- 
struction to come. 

Raoul was kept with unmitigated severity 
in solitary confinement, it having been re- 
solved to collect the entire amount of evi- 
dence against him before subjecting him to 
the first interrogatory. The letter found by 
Richard Prévost after his uncle’s death was 
in the hands of the Juge. He pronounced 
it, as far as his opinion went, “ quite conclu- 
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sive,” but reserved it as the one proof where- 
with to crush Raoul’s defence, whenever he 
attempted to make any. 

Now, what were the results of the exami- 
nations which Prosper Morel had to .under- 
go? They were very unsatisfactory, and 
extremely hard to get at, for he sometimes 
refused doggedly to answer at all; at others, 
he insisted upon the presence of the Curé, 
which the Juge would not permit, and per- 

tually declared that since he had confessed 

is crime, that was enough, and that he 
ought to be allowed the full and entire bene- 
fit of expiation without delay. ~ 

One thing he persisted in from the outset, 
namely, that Monsieur de Morville had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the whole, that 
he scarcely knew him, and had, he believed, 
never spoken to him in his life. From two 
or three small facts which came out, and 
which we will relate in due time, this seem- 
ingly proved too much. Consequently it in- 
creased suspicion, and made the bicheron’s 
denials of I’s complicity unavailing. 

As far as Prosper’s own statement went, 
here was what, with infinite trouble, was 
made out ;— He had assassinated old Pré- 
vosf on the morningyof the 14th of October 
of the previous year. He had had “ words” 
with bis master some days before, and had, 
in fact, been turned out of his service on ac- 
eount of the complaints made against him 
for poaching. Subsequently, his master had 
consented to keep him on ; But the bicheron 
had not forgiven or forgotten the offence, 
and had been terrified by the notion of how 
insecure his means of livelihood were, ex- 

as he was at any moment to be turned 
adrift, and die of hunger on the roadside. 
This had driven him to commit the crime. 
This “ and the counsels of the Tempter,” he 
added. And when he was asked who the 
“tempter ” was, he invariably replied, “ The 
devil in the form of a man!” 
* Who this “man” was he stubbornly re- 
fused to say, and when driven too far, would 
sit down and oppose silence only to all ques- 
tions. ‘Take him back to his cell and lock 
him up till he chooses to speak; I can wait 
forever!” was the Juge’s sole resource ; but 
to this the Breton always yielded ; — the 
notion of perpetual and solitary confinement, 
with no “ chance of expiation,” as he termed 
it, being full of invincible terror to his 
gloomy superstitious nature. 

The manner in which the crime had been 
committed was, according to the account 
extracted from the baicheron, as follows ;— 
The moment Madame Jean and Nicholas 
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hiding-place, — where that had been he re- 
fused to say,—and crept upstairs to his 
master’s room. On looking through the 
keyhole he perceived Monsieur Prévost, al- 
ready dressed, and standing in front of his 
desk, which was open. He knocked at. the 
door, and when told to come in, began by 
asking pardon for coming at: such an early 
hour, — it was then about half- six, — 
7 he a“ _ sr aoe is master 

new, — obliged to go to Jouzy,— a vi 
some five miles off, me to deliver: some cube 
he had thought it well to come and consult 
Monsieur touching the ment to be 
made about a certain quantity of wood to 
be furnished for sleepers to the railway ad- 
ministration. He reminded old Prévost 
that when at Jouzy he was not very far 
from the M. —— station, and that, instead of 
losing another day, he might ‘ds well settle 
about the sleepers at once. He said he was 
persuaded his victim would immediately 
search for the minute of. the ment 
made with the railway people,.and that he 
should then have him at his mercy. This 
was precisely what happened. Martin Pré- 
vost bent forwards and. pulled out a drawer 
in his desk in which he kept papers of im- 
portance ; and while he was in the act,of 
so doing, Prosper took a deliberate aim from 
behind with a hammer which he had con- 
cealed under his blouse, and hit him just 
above the nape of the neck, Sunnad by 
the blow, old Prévost fell without uttering 
even a groan, only stretching forth his arms. 
The murderer avowed that, after his victim 
had fallen; he struck him twice or three 
times more. He could not tell precisely 
how many times, but he said he struck him 
to make sure he was dead. 

The manner of his escape was. clear 
enough, and, — favoured as the abominable 
deed had been by chance, — easy enough 
tounderstand. Wiping the hammer on the 
clothes of the murdered man, he concealed 
it again under his blouse, and crept down- 
stairs. He then went into the store-room 
opening on to the court, in the window 
whereof, as we may remember, a pane had 
been taken out. He admitted that he had 
himself, during the night time, extracted 
this window-pane quite at his ease. The open- 
ing was large, sufficient to allow of the passage 
of a man’s body. _ He got out that way into 
the court, and crossed it to the kitchen gar- 
den. There he found the pair of shoes of 
which we have heard; and there another 
act of the drama took place, which we will 
give in the Breton’s own words. 





were both gone out, Prosper stole from his 





“ T took off my own shoes where the pave- 
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ment of the courtyard ceased, tied them with 
their own laces to my leathern belt, and 
waited.” 

“ For whom ?” asked the J 

“ For the devil,” was the reply; “and he 
eame quickly. He gave me the box; it 
was a small one that used to stand on the 
top of a press:'in Monsieur’s room ; it had no 
key ; it shut with a hook only ; he — 
it, showed me the gold and the pocket- 3 
shut it again, and I put it under my arm 
and went away. To cross the en sO as 
to mislead by the footmarks, 1 shoved the 
fore of my feet. into the shoes, and 
walked as well as I could, —it is a very 
short distance,—trying to make a very 
heavy indent in the earth. Outside the gar- 
den comes the field that leads down to the 
little stream running into the Cholet high- 
road. There was not a soul anywhere within 
sight ; —seven o’clock had not yet struck ; 
—so I made my way across the field down to 
the edge of the stream.” 

“ Still in those small shoes ?” inquired the 


uge. 

“ Still with the fore part of my feet in 
those shoes,” was the answer. 

* It’s impossible,” retorted the magistrate ; 
“ “= impossible !” 

“Then ask me nothing more,” was the 
bficheron’s rejoinder ; and half an hour was 


spent in inducing him to speak. Then he 
resumed his story. : 

“ On the edge of the water,” he said, “I 
rested, took off the shoes, opened the box, — 
which was just big enough to hold them, — 
put them into it, and walked bare-foot down 
the stream to the road. All trace was then 


lost. I dropped my hammer among the 
stones at the bottom of the water, andif you 
look for it there, you will find it. I now 
put on my own shoes, saw that there was no 
one in sight, crossed the high road quickly, 
plunged into the woods on the —_ side, 
and knew I was safe then. made my 
way round, by a detour of more than an 
hour, to the place where I was arrested the 
other day, and where I have lived almost 
eversince. I buried the box there, and over it 
I raised at first a hut of branches and twigs, 
where I could find shelter if it rained hard; 
later, I built what stands there now, and I 
tried to construct a chapel.” 

“ When did you do that ?” was asked. 

“ After the Feast for the Dead.” 

Beyond this, nothing was to be learnt, 
and all the bullying of the Juge d’Instruc- 
tion was of no use. The hammer was 
sought for in the stream, and found ; and, so 
far, the old man’s statements received mate- 
rial confirmation. But the Juge d’Instruc- 
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tion, whose mind was made up beforehand, 
would not accept one word about the use 
— - —— Howe fitted Raoul de 
orvi » an t was enough 
of his papa than yr = _ 
bined with his letter to the murdered man. 
To do Richard Prévost justice, the fact of 
his having had to produce this letter seemed 
to cause him unutterable pain. The Curé 
called upon him,-and, as a friend of Raoul’s, _ 
spoke to him upon the fearful subject, and © 
was touched by the grief he showed. ' Mon- 
sieur Richard inquired from him to what it 
was possible that Raoul alluded by the clos- 
ing words of his letter to old Prévost, in 
which he mentioned a “ service” rendered 
to his mother? The Curé said there was a 
very good reason for it.. “It was in the 
time of my predecesgor,” he recounted. 
“‘ I was then Vicaire of D——, and alread 
intimate at the Chateau, and at la Morvil- 
litre. Madame de Morville and Madame de 
Vérancour were- bosom friends, and I. was 
the intermediary of the charities their limited 
means allowed them to dispense. Madame 
de Morville was just eighteen, and a wife 
of not a year’s standing. Old Madame Pré- 
vost, your uncle’s mother, was an old woman, 
who died a couple of years later. I would 
fain not speak ill of my neighbour, but I be- 
lieve your uncle’s father to have been about 
as completely wanting in all good qualities as 
ever man was. He ill-treated his wretched 
wife, who was older than himself, and, above 
all, he insisted on her openly professing the 
impious doctrines he himself professed. The 
unhappy woman, — who had no particular 
convictions of any kind, and no great stock 
of goodness either, —had one tender point. 
Your uncle Martin was then a young man. 
He fell ill of typhus fever, and was at death’s 
door. La Mére Prévost, as she was called, 
was in such despair, that she came in secret 
to my superior, the then Curé of D—, 
and implored his help. He did what he 
thought right ; —I don’t think it. was. so; — 
he told her to repent, to do penance, to re- 
turn to her religious duties, and to give 
whatever she could in charity. She brought 
him five hundred francs the next day! But 
now coines the ae of the story. Where 
did-she get them? It was su she had 
stolen them from her husband! One thing 
is certain, that at the end of the month she 
was in great danger of being turned out of 
doors or beaten to death. His avarice was 
beyond description. Madame de Morville 
saved her. She gave her all she had, which 
was three hundred francs, and borrowed two 
from Madame de Vérancour, which she re- 
paid little by little. What they feared was, 
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that our Curé should into trouble, which 
he would have done, your uncle’s father 
found out what had happened. But any 
how Madame de Morville saved your great 
aunt; and she never forgot it; for in her 
last illness, — she became devout after Pré- 
vost died, — I myself heard her tell her son 
never to forget what she owed to Madame 
de Morville.” 

“ And Monsieur Raoul knew of this?” 
asked Richard Prévost. 

“T think Madame de Vérancour told it 
him when he was a boy ; but I am not quite 
certain.” | 

With Monsieur de Morville the case 
stood ill, and in the mind of the Juge d’In- 
struction his guilt was evident. Prosper 
Morel said he did not believe they had ever 
spoken together. This was at once dis- 
proved by the church beadle, who, on the 
day of All Souls, saw Raoul return into 
church after every one had left, and remain 
“in close conversation,” — so he stated, — 
with Prosper Morel “for full ten minutes,” 
—the Juge wanted him to say a quarter 
of an hour, but he wouldn’t. This was 
directly after the Curé’s famous sermon. 

Then the Vérancour family, and Mon- 
sieur Richard, and Monsieur le Curé had 
all recognised Raoul late one night on the 
road, coming out of the path leading up to 
Prosper’s abode! Where could he be com- 
ing from, if not from visiting his accomplice ? 








THE SLADE BEQUESTS IN ENGLAND. 


A veERr important bequest has been made to 
the nation by the late Mr. Felix Slade. He has 
bequeathed to the British Museum his collection 
of glass, consisting of vases and other objects il- 
lustrative of the art of glassmaking from the 
earliest period to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ‘This collection, which is said to be the 
finest ever brought together by a private individ- 
ual, is to be made the subject of a special illus- 
trated catalogue. He has likewise ueathed 


to the Museum his extensive and valuable 
collection of engravings, a present which ar- 
rives very opportunely at a time when a con- 
siderable enlargement of the present exhibition 
of prints and drawings in that establishment is | 
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And the fatal shoes, too, that fitted him 
so well! 

All went against Raoul; and when the 
Juge thought he had already morally con- 
victed him, he resolved to crush him’ past 
all ible resistance, with his own terrible 
letter. “ And now, pray, what do you say 
to that ?” he exclaimed, triumphantly, after 
reading the document. “Do you deny 
having written it ?” 

“ Certainly not !” replied Raoul, proudly, 
“for it affords one clear proof of my in- 
nocence. I did write it, and Monsieur 
Prévost answered it, and answered it by 
sending me the two thousand francs !” 

At this, the exasperation of the magistrate 
knew no bounds; he positively insulted the 
prisoner ; but Raoul flatly refused to answer 
one other question until he had: been 
allowed to write to his uncle the admiral in 
Paris, to send him Martin Prévost’s letter. 
He wrote, sent the key of the secértaire in 
which the letter was kept, and then told the 
Juge d’[nstruction he would not submit to 
any further inquiry till the answer came. 
It would’ be forty-eight hours’ delay, still 
there was no preventing it ; but what puzzled 
and annoyed the Juge more than the dela 
was that, if Martin Prévost really had of his 
own free will lent Raoul the two thousand 
francs half of the case for the prosecution 
was destroyed. 

And “la vindicte publique!” where 
would that be ? 


being discussed. In addition to these and some 
other choice works of art left to the British 
Museum, Mr. Slade has made a present to the 
nation of a large sum of money. He has 
bequeathed £45,000 to be applied to the endow- 
ment of fine arts professorships at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and at University College, London, 
where some exhibitions also are to be founded. 
Mr. Slade, who died at his house in Walcot 
Place, Lambeth, on the 29th of March, derived 
the greater part of his fortune from practice in 
Doctors’ Commons. He died unmarried, and 
the estates belonging to the old Yorkshire 
house of Foxcroft, of which he was the rep- 
resentative by his mother’s side, pass to another 
branch ofthe family. — Pall Mall Gazette. 














THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ON THE ROAD TO ITALY. 


“ You’p not guess who our neighbours of 
last night were, Julia,” said L’Estrange as 
they sat at breakfast the next- morning. 

“T need not guess, for I know,” said she, 
laughing. “The fact is, George, my curi- 
osity was so excited to see them that I got 
up as they were about to start, and though 
the grey morning was only breaking at the 
time, there was light enough for me to rec- 
ognize Mr. Longworth and his French 
friend, Count Pracontal.” 

“T know that; but I know more than 
that, Julia. What do you think of my dis- 
covery, when I tell you that this same 
Count Pracontal is the claimant of the 
Bramleigh estate ?” 

“Ts it possible ? 

“Tt is beyond a question or a doubt. I 
was awakened from my sleep last night by 
their loud talking, and unwittingly made a 
listener to all they said. I heard the 
Frenchman deplore how he had ever con- 
sented to a compromise of his claim, and 
then Longworth quizzed him a good deal, 
and attributed the regret to his not having 
made a harder bargain. My own convic- 
tion is that the man really felt it as a point 
of honour, and was ashamed. at having 
stooped to accept less than his right.” 

*“ So then they have made a compromise, 
and the Bramleighs are safe?” cried she 
eagerly. 

“ That much seems certain. The Count 
even spoke of the sum he had received. I 
did not pay much attention to the amount, 
but I remember it struck me as being con- 
siderable; and he also referred to his hav- 
ing signed some document a him, 
as it seemed, from all renewal of his de- 
mand. In a word, as you said just now, the 
Bramleighs are safe, and the storm that 
threatened their fate has passed off harm- 
lessly.” 

“Oh, you have made me so _ happy, 
George. I cannot tell you what joy this 
news is tome. Poor Nelly in all her sor- 
row and privation has never been out of my 
thoughts since I read her letter.” 

“T have not told you the strangest part 
of all —at least so it certainly come to 
me. This Count Pracontal actually re- 
gretted the compromise, as depriving him 
of a noble opportunity of self-sacrifice. He 
wished, he said, he could have gone to Au- 
gustus Bramleigh, and declared, ‘I want 
none of this wealth. These luxuries and 
this station are all essential to you, who 
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have been born to them, and regard them 
as part of your very existence. To me 
they are no wants—TI never knew them. 
Keep them, therefore, as your own. All I 
ask is, that you regard me as one of your 
kindred and your family. Call me cousin — 
let me be one of you —to come here, under 
your roof, when fortune goes ill with me.’ 
When he was saying this, Longworth burst 
out into a coarse laugh, and told him, that 
if he talked such rotten sentimentality to 
any sane Englishman, the only impression 
it would have left would be that he was a 
consummate knave or an idiot.” 

“ Well, George,” asked she, seriously, 
“that was not the conviction it conveyed to 
your mind ? ” 

“No, Julia, certainly not ; but somehow 
—— it is my colder northern blood, 
perhaps it is the cautious reserve of one 
who has not had enough experience of life 
—but I own to you [ distrust very high- 
flown declarations, and as a rule I like the 
men who do generous things, and don’t 
think themselves heroes for doing them.” 

“ Remember, George, it was a French- 
man who spoke thus; and from what I have 
seen of his nation, I would say that he 
meant all that he said. These people do 
the very finest things out of an exalted self- 
esteem. They carry the point of honour so 
high that there is no sacrifice they are not 
capable of making, if it only serve to ele- 
vate their opinion of themselves. Their 
theory is, they belong to the ‘ great nation,’ 
and the motives that would do well enough 
for you or me, would be very ignoble springs 
of action to him ‘whom Providence had 
blessed with the higher destiny of being born 
a Frenchman.” 

“ You disparage while you praise them, 
Julia.” 

“T do not mean it then. I would simpl 
say, I believe in all Count Pracontal said, 
and I give you my reason for the belief.” 

“How happy it would have made 
poor “ “ to have been met in this 
spirit. Why don’t these two’ men know 
each other?” 

“ My dear George, the story of life 
could no more go on than the story of a 
novel if there was no imbroglio. Take 
away from the daily course of events all 
misunderstandings, all sorrows, and all mis- 
conceptions, and there would be no call on 
humanity for acts of energy, or trustfulness, 
or devotion. We want all these things 
just that we may surmount them.” 

Whether he did not fully concur with 


the theory, or that it puzzled him, L’Es- 
trange made no reply, and soon after left 
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the room to prepare for their departure. 
And now Pl a the road u a wie 
of the Upper Rhine, — that wild and beau- 
tiful tract, so grand in outline and so rich 
in colour, that other landscapes seem cold 
after it. They wound along the Via Mala, 
and sage — the Splugen, most pic- 
turesque o pine passes, and at t 
reached Chiavenna. 

“ All this is very enjoyable, George, 
said Julia, as they strolled cgrelessly in a 
trellised vine-walk; “but as I am _ the 
courier, and carry the money-sack, it is m 

inful duty to say, we can’t do it ub 
for . Do you know how much remains 
in that little bag ?” 

“ A couple of hundred francs perhaps,” 
said he, listlessly. 

“Not half that—how could there, you 
careless creature ? You forget all the ex- 
travagances we have been committing, and 
this entire week of unheard-of indulgence.” 

“ T was always ‘had up’ for my arithme- 
tic at school. Old Hoskins used to say my 
figures would be the ruin of me.” 

The tone of honest sorrow in which he 
said this threw Julia into a fit of laugh- 





we Here is the total of our worldly wealth,” 
said she, emptying on a rustic table the 
leather bag, and running her fingers through 
a mass of silver in which a few gold coins 
glittered. 

“Tt seems very little, Julia,” said he, 
despondingly. 

“Worse than that. It is less than it 
looks, George ; these tarnished pieces, with 
a mock air of silver, are of most ignoble 
origin; they were born copper, and are 
only silver by courtesy. Let me see what 
it all makes.” : 

While she was arranging the money in 
little piles on the table L’Estrange lighted 
a cigarette, and puffed it in leisurely 
fashion. 

“Julia,” said he at last, “I hope I 
haven’t committed a dreadful folly in that 
investment of your two thousand. You 
know I took the shares I told you of ?” 

“T remember, you said so; but 
has any thing occurred to make you augur 
ill of the enterprise ?” 

“ No; I know no more of it now than 
on the first day I heard of it. I was 
dazzled by the splendid promise of twenty 
per cent. instead of three that you had re- 
ceived heretofore. It seemed tome to be such 
a paltry fear to hesitate about doing what 
scores of others were venturing. I felt as 
if I were turning away from a big fence 
while half the field were ready to ride at it. 
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In fact, I made it a question of 

Julia, which was all the more inexcusable as 
the money I was risking was. not my 
own.” 


“ Oh, George, you must not say that. to 
me.” 

“ Well, well, I know what I think of 
myself, and I promise you it is not the more 
favourable because of your generosity.” 

“ My dear George, that is a word that 
ought never to occur between us. Our in- 
terests are inseparable. When you have 
done what you believed was the best for me 
there is no question of any thing more. 
There now, don’t worry yourself further 
about it. Attend to what thew to say to 
you here. We have just one hundred and 
twelve francs to carry us to Milan, where 
our letter of credit will meet us; so that 
there must be no more boat-excursions; no 
little picnics, with a dainty basket sent up 
the mountain at sunrise; none of that 
charming liberality which lights up the 
road with pleasant faces, and sets one a- 
thinking how happy Dives might have 
been if he had given something better than 
crumbs to Lazarus. No, this must be what 
you used to call a week of cold-mutton days, 
mind that, and resist all temptation to 
money-spending.” 

L’Estrange bowed his head in quiet ac- 
quiescence ; his was the sad thought that so 
many of us have felt; how much of enjoy- 
ment life shows us, just one hair’s breadth 
beyond our power to grasp, vistas of lovely 
scenery that we are never to visit: glimpses 
of bliss closed to us even as we catch them. 
Strains of delicious music of which all 
our efforts can but retain the dying ca- 
dences. Not that he felt all these in any 
bitterness of spirit; even in narro for- 
tune life was very pleasant to him, and he 
was thoroughly, heartily grateful for the 
path fate had assigned him to walk in. 

How would they have liked to have lin- 
gered in the Brianza, that one lovely bit 
of thoroughly rural Italy, with the green 
of the west ending through all the gor- 


glow of a tropical vegetation; how 
ladly they would have loitered on the 
e at —the brightest spot of 


landscape in Europe; with what enjoy- 
ment had they halted at Milan, and still 
more in Florence! Stern necessity, how- 
ever, whispered ever onwards ; and all the 
seductions of Raffaels and Titians yielded 
before the hard demands of that fate that 
draws the, purse-strings. Even at Rome 
they did not venture to delay, consoling 
themselves with the thought that they were 
to dwell so near, they could visit it at will. 
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At last they reached Albano, and as they 
drove into the village caught sight of a 
most we little cottage, enshrined 
in a copse of vines. It was apparently 
untenanted, and they eagerly asked if it 
were to be let. The answer was, No, it 
was waiting for the “Prete Inglese” who 
was daily expected to arrive. 

“ Oh, George, it is ours,” cried Julia in 
ecstasy, and hid her head on his shoulder, 
and actually cried with excess of delight. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE CHURCH PATRONS AT ALBANO. 


Tue patrons of the English chapel at Al- 
bano were the three great leaders of society 
in Rome in winter and at Albano during 
the summer. Of these the first was Lady 
Augusta Bramleigh ; next came Sir Marcus 
Cluff; and last —not, indeed, either in ac- 
tivity or zeal— was Mrs. pler, a wid- 


ow-lady of considerable fortune, and no 
small es of energy in her nature. 
To these George L’Estrange had brought 


formal letters of introduction, which he was 
cautiously enjoined should be presented in 
the order of their va owe or Lary — mak- 
ing his first approaches to the ta. 
To his at to know at what Seer be 
might have the honour to wait on her lady- 
ship, came a few lines on the back of his 
own card, saying, “ Two o'clock, and be 
punctual.” There did not seem to be any 
unnecessary courtesy in this curt intimation ; 
but he dressed himself carefully for the in- 
terview, and with his cravat properly ar- 
ranged by Julia, who passed his whole ap- 

arance in review, he set out for the pretty 

illa of the Chestnuts where her ladyship 
lived. 

“I don’t suppose that I'm about to do 
anything very unworthy, Julia,” said he as 
he bade her 
lower in my own esteem this morning than 
I have known myself since —since ” —— 

“ Since you tumbled over the sunk fence, 

rhaps,” said she, laughing, and turned 
Back into the house. ‘ 

L’Estrange soon found himself at the 
gate of the villa, and was conducted by a 
servant in deep mourning ee a very 
beautiful garden to a small kiosk, or sum- 


mer-house, where a breaktast-table was 
spread. He was punctual to the moment; 
but as her ladyship had not yet appeared 
he had ample time to admire the beauty of 
the Sevres cups of a pale blue, and the rich 
carving of the silver service, — evidently of 


-by ; “but I assure you I feel | as a 
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antique mould, and by a master hand. The 
rare exotics which were operet on every 
side, amongst which some birds of bright 
plumage were encaged, seemed to fill up the 
measure of this luxurious spot, and im- 
pressed him with —he knew not what ex, 
alted idea of her who should be its mistress. 

He waited, at first patiently enough— 
there was much to interest and amuse him; 
bat at last, as nigh an hour had elapsed, 
and she had not appeared, a feeling, half of 
irritation at the thought of neglect, and 
half doubt lest he should have mistaken 
what the servant said, began to worry and 
distress him. A little entade on a bracket 
played a few bars of a waltz, and struck 
three. Should he wait any longer ? was the 
bey he put himself. is sense of 
shame on leaving home at the thought of 
presenting himself before a patron came 
back upon him now with redoubled force. 
He had often felt that the ministers who 
preached for a call were submitting them- 
selves to a very unworthy orde The 
being judged by those they were appointed 
to teach seemed in itself little short of an 
outrage ; but the part he was now playing 
was infinitely worse;—he had actually 
come to show himself, to see if, when looked 
at and talked to, her ladyship would conde- 
scend to be his patron, and as it were to 
impress the indignity more strongly upon 
him he was kept waiting like a lacquey 

“T don’t think I ought to stoop to this,” 
muttered he bitterly to himself; and taking 
a card anda pencil from his pocket, he 
wrote: —‘“ The Rev. George L’Estrange . 
has waited from two to three o’clock in the 
hope of seeing Lady Augusta Bramleigh; 
he regrets the disappointment, as well as 
his inability to prolong his attendance.” 
“ There,” cried he aloud, “ I hope that will 
do!” and he placed the card conspicuously 
on the table. 

“Do what, pray ?” said a very soft voice, 

slight figure in deep mourning swept 
noiselessly into the kiosk, and taking the 
card up, sat down without reading it. 

One glance showed that the handsome 
woman before him was Lady A ta, and 
the bashful curate blushed deeply at the 
awkwardness of his position. 

“ Mr. L’Estrange, f presume ?” said she, 
waving her hand to him to be seated. 
“ And what is your card to do; not repre- 
sent you, I hope, for I’d rather see you in 
person ? ” 

“In my despair of seeing your ladyship 
I wrote a line to say —to say ”—and he 
blundered and stopped short. 

“To say you'd wait no longer,” said she 
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smiling ; “ but how touchy you must be. 
Don’t you know that women have the privi- 
lege of unpunctuality ? don’t you know it 
is one of the few prerogatives you men 
name spared them? Have you breakfast- 
ed ” 


“ Yes — some hours ago.” 

“T forget whether I have not also. I 
rather think I did take some coffee. I have 
been very impatient for your coming. Sit 
here, please,” said she, pointing to an arm- 
chair beside her own sofa. “I have been 
very impatient indeed to see you. I want 
to hear all about these poor Bramleighs ; — 

ou lived beside them, didn’t you, and 
a them all intimately? What is this 
terrible story of their ruin? this claim to 
their property? What does it mean ? is 
there really anything in it?” 

“Tt is somewhat of a long story,” began 
L’Estrange. 

“ Then don’t tell it, I entreat you. Are 
you married, Mr. L’Estrange ?” 

“ No, madam, I have not that happiness,” 
said he, smiling at the strange abruptness 
of her manner. 

“ Oh, I am so glad,” she cried ; “so glad! 
Tm not afraid of a parson, but I positively 
dread a n’s wife. The parson has oc- 
casionally a little tolerance for a number of 
things he doesn’t exactly like; his wife 
never forgives them; and then a woman 
takes such exact measure of another wo- 
man’s meanings, and a man knows nothing 
about them at all; that on the whole I’m 
delighted you are single, and I fervently 
trust you will remain so. Will you promise 
me as much? will you give me your word 
not to marry till I leave this ?” 

“ I need scarcely pledge myself, madam, 
to that; my narrow fortune binds me 
whether I would or not.” 

“ And you have your mother with you, 
haven’t you?” 

“ No, madam; my sister has accompanied 


_ “wish it had been your mother. I do 
so like the maternal pride of a dear old lady 
in her fine handsome son. Isn’t she vain of 
you? By the way, how did your choice 
fall upon the Church? You look more like 
a cavalry officer. I’m certain you ride 
well.” 

“It is, perhaps, the only accomplishment 
I possess in the world,” said he, with some 
warmth of manner. 

“I’m delighted to hear that you're a 
horseman. ‘There’s a mare of mine become 
perfectly impossible. A stupid creature I 


took as groom hurt her mouth with a severe 
bit, and she rears now at the slightest touch. 
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Couldn’t you do something with her? Pray 
do ; and in return I'll take you some charm- 
ing rides over the Campagna. ‘There’s a 
little valley — almost a glen— near this, 
which I may say I discovered myself. You 
musn’t be afraid of bad tongues because you 
ride out with me. Mrs .Trumpler will of 
course take it up. She’s odious — perfectl 
odious. You haven’t seen her yet, but you'll 
have to call on her; she contributes a thou- 
sand francs a year to the Church, and must 
not be neglected. And then there’s old Sir 
Marcus Cluff — don’t forget him; and take 
care to remember that his mother was Lad 
Marion Otley, and don’t remember that his 
father was Cluff and Gosler, the famous fish- 
monger. I protest I’m becoming as scan- 
dalous as Mrs. Trumpler herself. And mind 
that you come back and tell when you've 
seen these people what they said to you, and 
what you said to them, and whether they 
abused me. Come to tea, or, if you like 
better, come and dine to-morrow at six, and 
I'll call on your mother in the meanwhile 
and ask her — though I'd rather you’d come 
alone.” 

“Tt is my sister, madam, that is with me,” 
said he, with great difficulty refraining from 
a burst of laughter. 

“ Well, and I’ve said I'd visit her, though 
I’m not fond of women, and I believe they 
never like me.” 

L’Estrange blundered out some stupid 
compliment about her having in recompense 
abundant admiration from the other sex, 
and she laughed, and said, “ Perhaps so. 
Indeed, I believe I am rather a favourite; 
but with clever men —not with the fools. 
You'll see that they avoid me. And so,” said 
she, drawing a deep sigh, “ you really can 
tell me nothing about these Bramleighs ? 
And all this time I have been reckoning on 

our coming to hear everything, and to 

now about the will. Up to this hour, I am 
totally ignorant as to how I am left. Isn’t 
that very dreadful ? ” 

“It is very distressing indeed, madam.” 

* The Colonel always said he’d insert a 
clause or a something or other against my 
marrying again. Can you imagine anything 
so ungenerous? It’s unchristian, actually 
unchristian — isn’t it ?” 

A slight oo seemed to say that he 
agreed with her; but she was for once deter- 
mined to be answered more definitely, and 
she -aid, “ I’m sure, as a clergyman, you can 
say if there’s anything in the Bible against 
my having another husband ?” 

“Tm certain there is not, madam.” 

“ How nice it is in the Church of Rome 
that when there's anything you want to do, 
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and it’s not quite right to do it, you can 
have a dispensation — that is, the Pope can 
make it | ge moral and proper, and le- 
gal besides. Protestantism is so narrow — 
terribly narrow. As the dear Monsignore 
Balbi said to me the other night, it is a long 
‘Act of Parliament against sin.’ Wasn't 
that neat? They are so clever!” 

“T am so new to Italy, madam, that I 
have no acquaintance with these gentle- 
men.” 

“T know you'll like them when you do 
know them ; they are so gentle and so per- 
suasive — I might say so fascinating. I as- 
sure you, Mr. L’Estrange, I ran a very great 
risk of going over, as it is called. Indeed 
the Osservatore Romano said I had gone 
over; but that was at least premature. 
These are things one cannot do without long 
and deep reflection, and intense self-exami- 
nation— don’t you think so? And the 
dear old Cardinal Bottesini, who used to 
come to us every Friday evening, warned 
me himself against my impulsiveness ; and 
then poor Colonel Bramleigh,” — here she 
raised her handkerchief to her eyes, —“ he 
wouldn’t hear of it at all; he was so devo- 
tedly attached to me — it was positive love 
in a man of his mould — that the thought of 
my being lost to him, as he called it, was 
maddening ; and in fact he— he made it 
downright impossible — impossible!” And 
at last she paused, and a very painful ex- 
pression in her face showed that her thoughts 
at the moment were far from pleasurable. 
“ Where was I? what was it I was going to 
say ?” resumed she, hurriedly. “Oh, I re- 
member, I was going to tell you that you 
must on no account ‘ go over,’ and therefore, 
avoid of all things what they call the ‘con- 
troversy ’ here ; don’t read their little books, 
and never make close friendships with the 
Monsignori. You're a young man, and nat- 
urally enough would feel flattered at their 
attentions, and all the social attractions 
they’d surround you with. Of course you 
know nothing of life, and that is the very 


thing they do understand ; and perhaps it’s 


not right of me tosay it — it’s like a treason 
— but the women, the great leaders of soci- 
ety, aid them powerfully. They'd like to 
bring you over,” said she, raising her glass 
and looking at him. “ You'd really look 
remarkably well in a chasuble and a cope. 
They'd positively fight for you as a domestic 
chaplain ” — and the thought so amused her 
that she laughed outright, and L’Estrange 
himself joined her. “I hope I have not 
wearied you with my cautions and my 
warnings; but really, when I thought how 
utterly alone and friendless you must be 
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here, nobody to consult with, none to advise 
you —for, after all, your mother could 
tee be an efficient guide in such diffical- 
ties — I felt it would be cruel not to come to 
your aid. Have you got a watch? I don’t 
trust that little pendule, though it plays a 
delicious ‘ Ave Maria’ of Rossini’s. What 
hourisit?” — 

“ Half-past four, madam. I am really 
shocked at the length of my visit.” 

“Well, I must go away. Perhaps you'll 
come and see my sister —she’s charming, I 
assure you, and she’d like to know you?” 

“Tf you will vouchsafe to present me on 
any other day, I shall be but too grateful ; 
but Sir Marcus Cluff gave me a rendezvous 
for four o’clock.” 

“ And you'll be with him at five,” cried 
she laughing. “ Don’t say it was I that 
made you break your appointment, for he 
hates me, and would never forgive you. 
By-by. Tell your mother I’ll call on her to- 
morrow, and hope you'll both dine with me.” 
And without waiting for a word in reply, she 
tripped out of the sammer-house and hastened 
away to the villa. 

L’Estrange had little time to think over 
this’ somewhat strange interview when he 
reached the entrance-gate tothe grounds of 
Sir Marcus Cluff, and was scarcely admitted 
within the precincts when a phaeton and a 


-pair of very diminutive ponies drove up, anda 


thin, emaciated man, carefully swathed- in 
shawls and wrappers, who held the reins, 
called out, “ Is that Mr. L’Estrange ? ” 

The young parson came forward with his 
excuses for being late, and begged that he 
might not interrupt Sir Marcus in his in- 
tended drive. 

“ Will you take a turn with me?” said 
Sir Marcus, in a whining voice, that sounded 
like habitual complaint. “ I’m obliged todo 
this every day; it’s the doctor’s order. He 
says, ‘Take the air and distract yourself;’ 
and Idoso.” L’Estrange had now seated 
himself, and they drove away. 

“T’m glad you've come,” said Sir Marcus. 
“Tt will stop all this plotting and intriguing. 
If you had delayed much longer, I think 
they’d have had a dozen here — one of them 
a converted Jew, a very dirty fellow. O 
dear, how atgnne it is! that little crop- 
eared pony pulls so he can’t be held, and we 
call him John Bright; but don’t mention it. 
I hope you have no family, sir ?” 

“ T have my sister only.” 

“ A sister isn’t so bad. A sister may 
marry, or she may ”. What was the 
‘other alternative did not appear, for 
John Bright bolted at this moment, and it 
was full five minutes ere he could be pulled 
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up again. “ This is the distraction I’m prom- 
ited,” said the sick,man. “ If it wasn’t for 
Mr. Nee@ham—I call the near-sider Mr. 
Needham, as I bought him of that gentleman 
—I’d have too much distraction ; but Need- 
ham never runs away — he falls; he comes 
down as if he was shot!” cried he, with a 
joyous twinkle of the eye, “and I bought 
him for that. There’s no drag ever was in- 
vented like a horse on his belly —the most 
inveterate runaway can’t escape against 
that.” If the little cackle that followed 
this speech did not sound exactly like a 
laugh, it was all of that emotion that Sir 
Marcus ever permitted himself. 

“ Tcan’t ask you if you like this place. 
You're too newly come to answer that ques- 
tion,” resumed he ; “ but I may ask what is 
the sort of society you prefer?” 

“Pve seen next to nothing of the world 
since I left the University. I have been 
living these last four or five years in one of 
the least visited spots in Great Britain, and 
only since the arrival of the Bramleigh fam- 
ily had a neighbour to speak to.” 

“ Ah, then, you know these Bramleighs ? ” 
said the other with more animation than he 
had yet displayed. “ Overbearing people, 
I’ve heard they were — very rich, od le 
lent to a degree.” 

“ T must say I have found them everything 
that was kind and considerate, hospitable | 
neighbours, and very warm-hearted friends.” 

“ That’s not the world’s judgment on them, 
my dear sir—far from it. They are a 
proverb for pretension and impertinence. 
As for Lady Augusta here —to be sure 
she’s only one of them by marriage — but 
there’s not a soul in the place she has not 
outraged. She goes nowhere — of course, 
that she has a right to do — but she never 
returns a call, never even sends a card. 
She went so far as to tell Mr. Pemberton, 
your predecessor here, that she liked Albano 
for its savagery ; that there was no one to 
know, was its chief charm for her.” 

“ IT saw her for the first time this morn- 
ing,” said L’Estrange, not liking to involve 
himself in this censure. 

“And she fascinated you, of course ? 
T’'m told she does that with every good-look- 
ing young fellow that comes in her way. 
She’s a finished coquette, they say. I don’t 
know what that means, nor do I believe it 
would have much success with me if I did 
know. All the coquetry she bestows upon 
me is to set my ponies off in full oe 
whenever she overtakes me driving. She 
starts away in a sharp canter just behind 
me, and John Bright fancies it a race, and 
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of the same mettle I don’t know what would 
become of us. I’m afraid, besides, she’s a 
connection of mine. My mother, Lady Mar- 
ion, was cousin to one of the Delahunts of 
Kings Cromer. Would you mind taking the 
reins for a while, John is fearfully rash to- 
day ? Just sit where you are, the near-side 
gives you the whip-hand for Needham. 
Ah, that’s a relief! Turn down the next 
road on your left. And so she never asked 
you about your tenets— never inquired 
whether you were High Church or Low 
Church or no church at all? ” 

“ Pardon me, Sir Marcus; she was partic- 
ularly anxious that I should guard myself 
against Romish fascinations and advances.” 

“ Ah, she knows them all! They thought 
they had secured her—indeed they were 
full sure of it; but as she said to poor Mr. 
Pemberton, they found they had hatched a 
duck. She was only flirting with Rome 
The woman would flirt with the Holy 
Father, sir, if she had a chance. There’s 
nothing serious, nothing real, nothing honest 
about her; but she charmed you, for all that 
—Isee it. Iseeit all; and you're to take 
moonlight rides with her over the Campagna. 
Ha-ha-ha! Haven’t I hit it? Poor old 
Pemberton — fifty-eight if he was an hour — 
got a bad bronchitis with these same night-ex- 


‘cursions. Worse than that, he made the place 


too hot for him. Mrs. Trumpler—an ac- 
tive woman Mrs. T., and.the eye of a hawk 
— wouldn’t stand the ‘few sweet moments,’ 
as poor Pemberton in his simplicity called 
them. She threatened him with a general 
meeting, and a vote of censure, and a letter to 
the Bishop of Gibraltar; and she frightened 
him so that he resigned. I was away at 
the time at the baths at Ischia, or I'd have 
tried to patch up matters. Indeed, as I told 
Mrs. T., I’d have tried to get rid of my Lady, 
instead of banishing poor Pemberton, as 
kind-hearted a creature as ever I met, and 
a capital whist-player. Not one of your new- 
fangled fellows, with the ‘call for trumps’ 
and all the last devices of the Portland, but 
a steady player, who never varied — didn’t 
go chopping about, changing his suits, and 
making false leads, but went manfully 
through his hearts before he opened his 
spades. We were at Christ Church to- 
gether. I knew him for a matter of six-and- 
thirty years, Mr. L’Estrange, and I pledge 
you my word of honour,” — here his voice 
w tremulous with agitation — “ and in all 
time I never knew him revoke!” He 
ew his hat over his eyes as he spoke, and 
leaning back in the seat seemed almost over- 
eome by his emotions. 





away he goes too, and if Mr. Needham was 





“ Will you turn in there at that small gate? 
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It is a private entrance to my grounds. I'll 
not you to come in to-day, sir. I'ma 
little flurried and nervous ; but if you'll join 
a sick man’s dinner at two o’clock to-morrow 
— some rice and a chicken and a bit of fish 
-- nothing more, I premise you. Well, 
well, I see it does not tempt you. My best 
thanks for your Seen company. Let me 
see you soon. Take care of yourself, be- 
ware of my Lady, and avoid the moonlight !” 

it map this little sally seemed to re- 
vive the invalid, for he stepped up the ap- 
proach to his house with a lively air and 
waved his hand pleasantly as he said adieu. 

“ There’s another still!” muttered L’Es- 
trange as he ee the way to Mrs. Trum- 
pler’s; “and I wish with all my heart it 
was all over.” : 

L’Estrange found Mrs. Trumpler at tea. 
She was an early diner, and took tea about 
six o’clock, after which she went out for an 
evening drive over the Campagna. In as- 
pect, the lady was not prepossessing. She 
was very red-faced, with large grizzly curis 
arranged in a straight line across her fore- 
head, and she wore spectacles of such a size 
as to give her somewhat the look of an owl. 
In figure, she was portly and stout, and had 
a stand-up sort of air, that to a timid or bash- 
ful man, like the curate, was the reverse of 
reassuring. 

“I perceive, sir, I am the last on your 
list,” said she, looking at her watch as he 
entered. “ It is past six.” 

“T regret, madam, if I have come at an 
inconvenient hour. Will you allow me to 
wait on you to-morrow ?” 

“No, sir. We will, with your permission, 
avail ourselves of the present to make ac- 

uaintance with each other.” She rang 
the bell after this speech, and ordered that 
the carriage should be sent away. “I shall 
not drive, Giacomo,” said she ; “ and I do not 
receive if any one calls.” 

“You brought me a letter, sir, from the 
Reverend Silas Smallwood,” said she, very 
much in the tone of a barrister cross-exam- 
ining a troublesome witness. ; 

“Yes, madam; that gentleman kindl 
offered a friend of mine to be the means 0} 
presenting me to you.” 

“So that you are not personally acquaint- 
ed, sir?” 

“We have never, so far as I know, even 
seen each other.” 

“Tt is as well, sir, fully as well. Mr. 
Smallwood is a person for whose judgment 
or diserimination I would have the very 
humblest opinion, and I have, therefore, 
from what you tell me, the hope that you 
are not of his party in the Church?” 





“T am unable to answer you, madam, 
knowing nothing whatever of Mr. Small- 
wood’s peculiar views.” 

“ This is fencing, sir; and I don’t admire 
fencing: Let us understand each other. 
What have you come here ee I 
hope my question is a direct one ?” 

“ T am an ordained minister of the Church 
of England, madam ; and when I have said 
so, I have answered you.” 

“ What, sir? do you imagine your reply 
is sufficient in an age when not alone every 


doctrine is embraced within the Church, but 


that there is a very large and increasing 
party who are prepared to have no doctrine 
at all? I perceive, sir, I must make my 
approaches to you in a different fashion. 
Are you a man of vestments, gesticulations, 
and glass windows? Do you dramatize your 
Christianity ?” 

“TI believe I can say no, madam, to all 
these.” 

“ Are you a Literalist, then? What 
about Noah, sir? Let me hear what you 
have to say about the Flood. Have you 
ever calculated what forty days’ rainfall 
would amount to? Do you know that in As- 
sam, where the rains are the heaviest in that 
part of the world, and in Colon, in South 
America, no twelve hours’ rain ever passed 
five inches and three quarters? You are, 
I am sure, acquainted with Eschschormes’ 
book on the Nile deposits ? Tf not, sir, it is yon- 
der — at your service. Now, sir, we shall de- 
vote this evening to the Deluge, and, so far as 
time permits, the age of the earth. To- 
morrow evening we'll take Moses, on Staub’s 
suggestion that many persons were ‘included 
under that name. e’ll keep the Penta- 
teuch for Friday, for I expect the Rabbi 
Bensi will be here by that time.” 

“Will you pardon me, madam,” said 
L’Estrange, rising, “if I decline entering 
upon all discussion of these momentous ques- 
tions with you? I have no such scholarship 
as would enable me to prove instructive, and 
I have conviction sufficiently strong, in my 
faith in other men’s learning, to enable me 
to reject quibbles and be unmoved by subtle- 
ties. Besides,” added he, in a sharper tone, 
“TI have come here to have the honour of 
making your acquaintance, and not to sub- 
mit myself to an examination. May 1 wish 
you a good-evening ?” 

How he took his leave, how he descended 
the stairs, and rushed into the street, and 
found his way to the little inn where his sis- 
ter wearily was waiting dinner for him, the 

: curate never knew to the last day of 
is life. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A SMALL LODGING AT LOUVAINE. 


In a very humble quarter of the old 
town of Louvaine, at the corner of La 


Rue des Moines, Augustus Bramleigh and | pos 


his sister had taken up their lodgings. 
Madame Jervasse, the proprietress of the 
house, had in her youth been the femme- 
de-chambre of some high-born dame of 
Brussels, and offered her services in the 
same capacity to Ellen, while with the aid 
of her own servant she prepared their 
meals, thus at once supplying the modest 
requirements they needed. Augustus Bram- 
leigh was not a very resolute or determined 
man, but his was one of those natures that 

uire solidity from re. When 
once he found himself on the road of sacri- 
fices, his ‘self-esteem imparted vigour and 
energy to his character. In the ordinary 
course of events he was accustomed to hold 
himself — his abilities and his temperament 
—cheaply enough. No man was ever 
less self-opinionated or self-confident. If re- 
ferred to for advice, or even for opinion, he 
would modestly decline the last; and say, 
“Marion or Temple perhaps could help 
you here.” He shrank from all self-asser- 
tion whatever, and it was ever a most pain- 
ful moment to him when he was presented 
to any one as the future head of the house 
and the heir to the Bramleigh estates. To 
Ellen, from whom he kad no secrets, he had 
often confessed how he wished he had been 
a younger son. All his tastes and all his 
likings were those to be enjoyed by a man 
of moderate fortune, and an ambition even 
smaller than that fortune. He would say, 
too, half-jestingly, “ With such aspiring 
spirits amongst us as Marion and Temple, 
1 can afford myself the luxury of obscurity. 
They are sure to carry our banner or 
and J may with safety go on my humble 
path unnoticed.” 

Jack had always been his favourite bro- 
ther: his joyous nature, his sailor-like 
frankness, his spirit, and his willingness to 
oblige, contrasted very favourably with 
Temple’s sedate, cautious manner, and the 
traces of a selfishness that never forgot 
itself. Had Jack been the second son in- 
stead of the youngest, Augustus would 
have abdicated in his favour at once, but 
he could not make such a sacrifice for 
‘Temple. All the less that the very astute 
diplomatist continually harped on the sort 
of qualities which were required to dis- 

nse an ample fortune, and more than 
insinuated how much such a position would 
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become himself, while another might only 

regard it as a burden and a worry. It was 

certainly a great shock to him to learn that 

there was a claimant to his family fortune 

and estate: the terrible feeling that they 

were to 4 before the world. as im- 
tors, — 


Iding a station and dis _s 
a wealth to which they had no sights = - 
most overcame him. The disgrace of a 
public exposure, the notoriety it would 
evoke, were about the most poignant suffer- 
ings such a man could be brought to endure. 
He to whom a me eo comment, a 
mere passing notice of his name, was a 
source of pain and annoyance; that he 
should figure in a great trial and his down- 
fall be made the theme of moral reflections ~ 
in a leading article! How was this to be 
borne? What could break the fall from a 
position of affluence and power to a condi- 
tion of penury and insignificance? Noth- 
ing —if not the spirit which by meeting 
disaster half-way, seemed at least to accept 
the inevitable with courage, and so carry a 
high heart in the last moments of defeat. 
Augustus well knew what a mistaken 
estimate the world had ever formed .of his 
timid, bashful nature, and this had given 
his manner a semblance of pride and hau- 
teur which made the keynote of his charac- 
ter. It was all in vain that he tried to 
persuade people that he had not an im- 
measurable self-conceit. They saw it in 
his every word and in his coolness 
when they approached him, in his almost 
ungraciousness when they were courteous 
to him. “Many will doubtless declare,” 
said he, “that this reverse of fortune is but 
a natural justice on one who plumed him- 
self too much on his prosperity, and who 
a ed too far on the accident of his 
wealth. If soIcan but say they will not 
judge me fairly. They oll hase nothing 
of where my real suffering lies. It is less 
the loss of fortune I deplore; than the 


world’s judgment on having so long usurped 
that we no right to.” 


From the day he read Sedley’s letter 
and held that conversation with the lawyer, 
im which he heard that the claimant’s case 
seemed a very strong one, and that perhaps 
the Bramleighs had nothing to — to it 
of so much weight as the great fact of pos- 
session — from that hour he took a despair- 
ing view of the case. There are men who 
at the first reverse of fortune throw down 
their cards and confess themselves beaten. 
There are men who can accept defeat itself 
better than meet the vacillating events of 
a changeful destiny ; who have no persis- 


| tence in their courage, nor any resources to 
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meet the coming incidents of life. Augus- 
tus Bramleigh possessed a share of 
this temperament. It is true that Sedley 
atter much persuasion induced him to en- 
tertain the idea of a compromise, carefull 

avoiding the use of that unhappy wal, 
and substituting for it the less obnoxious 
expression “ arrangement.” Now this same 
arrangement, as Mr. Sedley put it, was a 
matter which concerned the Bramleighs 
collectedly : — seeing that if the family 
estates were to be taken away, nothing 
would remain to furnish the provision for 
younger children. “ You must ascertain 
what your brothers will do,” wrote Sedley ; 
“ oe must inquire how far Lord Culduff — 
who through his marriage has a rent-charge 
on the estate — will be willing to contribute 
to an ‘ arrangement.’” 

Nothing could be less encouraging than 
the answer this ap called forth. Lord 
Culduff wrote back in the tone of an in- 
jured man, all but declaring that he had 
been regularly taken in; indeed, he did 
not scruple to aver that it had never been 
his intention to embark in a ship that was 
sure to founder, and he threw out some- 
thing like a rebuke on the indelicacy of 
asking him to add to the sacrifice he had 
already made for the honour of being allied 
to them. 

Temple's note ran thus : — 


“Dear Gusty,—If your annoyances 
have not affected your brain, I am at a loss 
for an explanation of your last letter. 
How, I would ask you, is a poor secretary 
of legation to subsist on the beggarly pit- 
tance F. O. affords him? Four hundred 
and fifty per annum is to supply rent, 
clothes, club expenses, a stall at the opera, 
and one’s little charities in perhaps one of 
the dearest capitals in Europe. So far 
from expecting the demand you have made 
upon me, I actually, at the moment of re- 
ceiving yours, had a half-finished note on 
my writing-table asking you to increase my 

r allowance. When I left Castello, I 
think you had sixteen horses. Can you 
possibly want more than two for the car- 
riage and one for your own riding? As to 
= garden and greenhouse expenses, I'll 
ay ten to one your first peas cost you a 
guinea a quart, and you never saw a pine 
at your table under five-and-twenty pounds ; 
and now that [ am on the theme of reduc- 
tion, I would ask what do you want with a 
chef at two hundred and fifty a year? Do 
you, or does Ellen, ever eat of anything but 
the simplest diet at table? Don’t you send 
away the entrées every day, wait for the 
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roast gigot, or the turkey or the woodcocks, 
and in co uence, does not M. Grégoire 
leave the cookery to be done by one of his 
‘ aides,’ and betake himself to. the *healthful 
pursuit of snipe-shooting, and the evening 
delight of Mrs. Somebody’s tea at Portshan- 
don? Why not add this useless extrava- 
gance to the comdemned list of the vineries, 
the stable, and the score of other extraor- 
dinaries, which an energetic hand would re- 
duce in half-an-hour ? 

“T’m sure you'll not take it in ill part 
that I bring these things under your notice. 
Whether out of the balance in hand you 
will give me five hundred a year, or only 
three, I shall ever remain 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ TempLe EpGerton BRAMLEIGH.” 


“ Read that, Nelly,” said Augustus, as he 
threw it across the table. “I’m almost 
afraid to say what I think of it.” 

This was said as they sat in their little 
lodging in the Rue des Moines: for the, let- 
ter had been sent through an embassy-bag, 
and consequently had been weeks on the 
road, besides lying a month on a tray in the 
Foreign Office till some idle lounger had 
taken the caprice to forward it. 

“ Where does he write from ?” 

“Her Majesty’s Legation at Munich. 
Lord Culduff is there special, and Temple 
is acting as secretary to him.” 

“ ‘And does Mariqn send no m ong 

“ Oh, yes. She wants all the trunks and 
carriage-boxes which she left at Castello to 
be forwarded to town for tramsmission 
abroad. I don’t think she remembers us 
much further. She hopes I will not have 
her old mare sold, but make arrangements 
for her having a free paddock for the rest 
of her life, and she adds that you ought to 
take the pattern of the slipper on her side- 
saddle, for if it should happen that you ever 
ride again, you'll find it better than any 
they make now.” . 

“ Considerate at all events. They tell us 
that love alone remembers trifles. Isn’t 
this a proof of it, Gusty ? ” 

“ Read Temple now, and try to put me 
in better temper with him than I feel at this 
moment.” 

“TI couldn’t feel angry with. Temple,” 
said she, quietly. “ All he does and all he 


says so palpably springs from consideration 
of self, that it would be unjust to resent in 
him what. one would not endure from 
another. In fact, he means no harm to any 
one, and. a great deal of good to Temple 
Bramleigh.” 

“ And you think that commendable ?” 
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“T have not said so; but it certainly 
would not irritate me.” \ 


She opened the letter after this and read 
it over leisurely. 

“ Well, and what do you say now, Nel- 
ly?” asked he. 

“ That it’s Temple all over; he does not 
know why in this shipwreck every one is 
not helping to make a lifeboat for him. It 
seems such an obvious and natural thing to 
do that he regards the omission as scarcely 
credible.” 

“ Does he not see — does he not care for 
the ruin that has overtaken us?” 

“ Yes, he sees it, and is very sorry for it, 
but he opines, at the same time, that the 
smallest amount of the disaster should fall 
to his share. Here’s something very differ- 
ent,” said she, taking a letter from her pock- 
et. “This is from Julia. She writes from 
her little villa at Albano, and asks us to 
come and stay with them.” 

“How thoroughly kind and good-na- 
tured.” 

“Was it not, Gusty ? She over 
how we are to be lodged, and is full of little 
plans of pleasure and enjoyment; she adds 
too, what a benefit you would be to poor 
George, who is driven half wild with the 
meddlesome interference of the Church 
magnates. They dictate to him in every- 
thing, and a Mrs. Trumpler actually sends 
him the texts on which she desires him to 
hold forth,— while Lady Augusta perse- 
cutes him with projects in which theological 
discussion, as shoe understands it, is to be 
carried on in rides over the Campagna, and 
picnics to the hills behind Albano. Julia 
says that he will not be able to bear it, 
without the comfort and companionship of 
some kind friend, to whom he can have re- 
course in his moments of difficulty.” 

“ Tt would be delightful to go there, Nel- 
ly, bat it is impossible.” 

“T know it 1s,” said she gravely. 

“ We could not remove so far from Eng- 
land while this affair is yet undetermined. 
We must remain where we can communi- 
cate easily with Sedley.” 

“ There are scores of reasons against the 
project,” said she, in the same grave tone. 
“ Let us not speak of it more.” 

Augustus looked at her, but she turned 
away her face, and he could only mark that 
her cheeks and throat were covered with a 
deep blush. 

“ This part of Julia’s letter is very curi- 
ous,” said she, turning to the last page. 


“They were stopping at a little inn one 
night where Pracontal and Longworth ar- 
rived, and George by a mere accident 
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heard Pracontal anes that he would have 
given anything to have known you person- 
ally, that he desired above everything to be 
received by you on terms of friendship, and 
even of kindred ; that the whole of this un- 
happy business could have been settled ami- 
mr and in fact, he never ceased to blame 
himself for the line into which his lawyer’s 
advice had led him, while all his wishes 
tended to an opposite direction.” 

“But Sedley says he has accepted the 
arrangement, and abandoned all claim in 
fature.” 

“ So he has, and it is for that he blames 
himself. He says it debars him from the 
noble part he desired to take.” 

.“‘ I was no part to this compromise, Nelly, 
remember that. I yielded to reiterated en- 
treaty a most unwilling assent, declaring 
always that the law must decide the case 
between us, and the rightful owner have 
his own. Let not Mr. Pracontal imagine 
that all the high-principled action is on his 
side: from the very first I declared that I 
would not enjoy for an hour what I did not 
regard indisputably as my own. You can 
bear witness to this, Nelly. I simply assent- 
ed to the arrangement, as they called it, to 
avoid unnecessary scandal. hat the law 
shall decide between us, need call forth no 
evil passions or ill-will. If the fortune we. 
had believed our own belongs to another, 
let him have it.” The tone of high excite- 
ment in which he spoke plainly revealed 
how far a nervous temperament and a sus- 
ceptible nature had to do with his present 
resolve. Nelly had seen this before, but 
never so fully revealed as now. She knew 
well the springs which could move him to 
acts of self-sacrifice and devotion, but she 
had not thoroughly realized to herself that 
it was in a paroxysm of honorable emotion 
he had determined to accept the reverse of 
fortune, which would leave him penniless 
in the world. 

“ No, Nelly!” said he, as he arose and 
walked the room, with head erect, and a 
firm step. “ We shall not suffer these 
ple who talk slightingly of the newly risen 
gonnry to have their scoff unchallenged ! 
t is the cant of the day to talk of mercan- 
tile honour and City notions of what is 
high-minded and right, and I shall show 
them that we—‘ Lombard Street people,’ 
as some newspaper scribe called us the 
other day —that we can do thinys the 

dest earl in the Peerage would shrink 

k from as from a sacrifice he could not 
dare to face. There can be no sneer at a 
class that can produce men who accept beg~ 
gary rather than dishonour. As that 
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Frenchman said, these habits of luxury and 
splendour were things he had never known, 
—the want of them would leave no blank 
in his existence. Whereas to us they were 
the daily accidents of life—they entered 
into our ways and habits, and made part 
of our very natures; giving them up was 
like giving up ourselves, surrendering an 
panel identity! You saw our distinguished 
. connection, Lord Culduff, how he replied 
to my letter — a letter, by the way, I should 
never have stooped to write — but Sedley 
had my ear at the time and influenced me 
inst my own convictions, The noble 
viscount, however, was free from all extra- 
neous pressure, and he told us as plainly as 
words could tell it, that he had paid heavi- 
ly enough already for the honour of being 
connected with us, and had no intention to 
contribute another sacrifice. As for Tem- 
le —I won't speak of him: r Jack, 
ow differently he would have behaved in 
such a crisis.” 

Happy at the opportunity to draw her 
brother away, even passingly, from a theme 
that seemed to press upon him unceas- 

ngly, she drew from the drawer of a little 
work-table a small photograph and handed 
it to him, saying, “ Is it not like ?” 

“ Jack |” cried he. “In a sailor’s jacket 
too! what is this?” 

“ He goes out as a mate to China,” said she 
calmly. “He wrote me but half a dozen 
lines, but they were full of hope and cheer- 
fulness ; he said that he had every prospect 
of getting a ship, when he was once out; 
that an old messmate had written to his 
father — a great merchant at Shanghai — 
about him, and that he had not the slight- 
est fears for his future.” 

“ Would any one believe in a reverse so 
complete as this?” cried Augustus, as he 
clasped his hands before him. “ Who ever 
heard of such ruin in so short a time ?” 

“ Jack certainly takes no despairing view 
of life,” said she ——~ 

“ What! does he pretend to say it is 
nothing to descend from his rank as an offi- 
cer of the navy, with a brilliant prospect 
before him, and an affluent connection at 
his back, to be a common sailor, or at best 
one e removed from a common sailor, 
and his whole family beggared? Is this 
the picture he can afford to look on with 

leasure or with hope! The man who sees 
in his downfall, no sacrifice, or no d a- 
tion, has no sympathy of mine. To tell 
me that he is stout-hearted is » he is 


simply unfeeling.” Nelly’s face and even 
‘her neck became crimson, and her eyes 
flashed indignantly ; but she repressed the 
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Pp ey a aon — almost Fr nor 
ips, an i e p h from him 
ewes it oy the aig turned the 
ey. : 
“Has Marion written to you?” asked he 
after a 

“ Only a few lines. Im afraid she’s not 
very happy in her exalted condition after 
all, for she concluded with these words: ‘ It 
is a cruel blow that has befallen you, but 
don’t fancy that there are not miseries as 
hard to bear in life as those which display 
themselves in public and flaunt their suffer- 
ings before the world.’ ” 

‘That old fop’s temper perhaps is hard 
to bear with,” said he carelessly. 

“You must write to George L’ 

Gusty,” said she coaxingly. “There are 
no letters he likes so much as yours. He 
says you are the only one who ever knew 
how to advise without taking that tone of 
superiority that is so offensive, and he needs 
advice just now—he is driven half wild 
with dictation and interference.” She 
talked on in this strain for some time, till 
he grew gradually calmer, and his features 
losing their look of intensity and eagerness, 
regained their ordinary expression of gen- 
tleness and quiet. 

“ Do you know what was passing through 
my mind just now ?” said he, smiling half 
sadly. “I was wishing it was George had 
been Marion’s husband instead of Lord Cul- 
duff. We'd have been so united, the very 
narrowness of our fortunes would have 
banded us more closely together, and I be- 
lieve, firmly believe, we might have been ~ 
happier in these days of humble condition, 
than ever we were in our palmy ones: do 
you agree with me, Nelly ?” 

Her face was now crimson, and if Augus- 
tus had not been the least observant of men, 
he must have seen how his words had agi- 
tated her. She merely said with affected 
indifference: “ Who can tell how these 
things would turn out? There’s a nice 
gleam of sunlight, Gusty. Let us have a 
walk. I'll go for my hat.” 

* She fled from the room before he had 
time to reply, and the heavy clap of a door 
soon told that she had reached her chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AT LOUVAINE. 
THERE are few delusions more common 
with well-to-do people than the belief that if 


“ put to it” they could earn their own live- 
lihood in a variety of ways. Almost every 
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man has some two or three or more accom- 
plishments which he fancies would be quite 
alequate to his support, and remembering 
with what success the exercise of these gifts 
has ever been hailed in the society of his 
friends, he has a sort of generous dislike to 
be obliged to eclipse some poor drudge of a 
professional, who, of course, will be con- 
signed to utter oblivion, after his own per- 
formance. 

Augustus Bramleigh was certainly not a 
conceited, or a vain man, and yet he had 
often in his palmy days imagined how easy 
it would be for him to provide for his own 
support : he was something of a musician, he 
sang pleasingly, he drew a little, he knew 
something of three or four modern languages, 
he had that sort of smattering acquaintance 
with questions of religion, politics, and liter- 
ature, which the world calls being “ well- 
informed;” and yet nothing short of the 
grave necessity revealed to him that, towards 
the object of securing a livelihogd, a cobbler 
in his bulk was out and out his master. 

The world has no need of the man of 
small acquirements, and would rather have 
its shoes mended by the veriest botch of a 
professional than by the cléverest amateur 
that ever studied a Greek sandal. 

“Ts it not strange, Nelly, that Brydges 
and Bowes won't take those songs of mine,” 
said he one morning as the post Roeaais him 
several letters. “They say they are very 

retty, and the accompaniments full of taste, 

t so evidently wanting in originality — 
such palpable imitations of Gordigiani and 
Romani —they would meet no success. I 
ask you, Nelly, am I the man to pilfer from 
any one. Is it likely I would trade on an- 
other man’s intellect ? ” 

“ That you certainly are not, Gusty! but 
remember who it is that utters this criticism. 
The man who has no other test of goodness 
but a ready sale, and he sees in this case 
little hope of such.” 

“ Rankin too refuses my ‘ Ghost Story ;’ 
he calls it too German, whatever that may 
mean.” 

“Tt means simply that he wants to sa 
—s and is not very clear what it 
ought to be. And your water-colour sketch 
—the Street in Bruges ?” 

“ Worst of all,” cried he, interrupting. 
“Dinetti, with whom I have squandered 
hundreds for prints and drawings, sends it 
back with these words in red chalk on the 
back : —“ No distance; no transparency ; 

neral muddiness —a bad imitation of 

rout’s worst manner.” 

“ How unmannerly ; how coarse! ” 

“ Yus; these purveyors to the world’s taste 
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don’t mince matters with their journeymen. 
They remind them pretty plainly of their 
shortcomings; but considering how much of 
pure opinion must enter into these things, 
they might have uttered their judgments 
with more diffidence.” 

“ They may not always know what is best, 
Gusty ; but I take it, they can guess ve 
correctly as to what the public will thin 


“ How humiliating it makes labour when 
one has to work to please a popular taste. 
I always had fancied that the author, or the 
painter, or the musician, stood on a sort of 
— to the foot of which came the pub-, 

isher, entreating that he might be permitted 

to catch the utterings of genius, and become 
the channel through which they should flow 
into an expectant world ; and now I see it 
is the music-seller, or the print-seller is on 
the pedestal, and the man of genius kneels 
at his feet and prays to be patronized.” 

“T am sure, Gusty,” said she, drawing her 
arm within his, as a stood at the window, 
“T am sure we must have friends who would 
find you some oR in the public ser- 
vice that you would not dislike, and you 
would even take interest in. Let us see 
first what we could ask for.” 

“ No; first let us think of whom we could 
ask for it.”’ 

“ Well, be it so. There is Sir Francis 
Deighton ; isn’t he a Cabinet Minister ?” 

“Yes. My father gave him his first rise 
in life; but I’m not sure they kept up much 
intimacy later on.” 

“ [ll write to him, Gusty ; he has all the 
Colonial patronage and could easily make 
you governor of something to-morrow. Say 
‘ yes ;’ tell me I may write to him.” 

“TIv’s not a pleasant task to assign you, 
dear Nelly,” said he, with a sad smile; “ and 
yet I feel you will do it better than I 
should.” 

“T shall write,” said she, boldly, “ with 
the full assurance that Sir Francis will be 
well pleased to have an opportunity to serve 
the son of an old friend and benefactor.” 

“ Perhaps it is that my late defeats have 
made me cowardly — but I own, Nelly, I 
am less than hopeful of success.” 

“ And I am full of confidence. Shall I 
show you my letter when I have written 
it?” 

“ Better not, Nelly. I might begin to 
question the prudence of this, or the taste 
of that, and end by asking you to suppress 
it all. Do what you like then, and in your 
own way.” d a) 

Nelly was not sorry to obtain permission * 
to act free of all trammels, and went off to 
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her room to write her letter. It was not till 
after many attempts that ghe succeeded in 
framing an epistle to her satisfaction. She 
did not wish — while reminding Sir Francis 
of whom it was she was speaking — to recall 
to him any unpleasant sentiment of an old 
obligation; she simply adverted to her 
father’s long friendship for him, but dropped 
nothing of his once patronage. She spoke 
of their reverse in fortune with dignity, and 
in the spirit of one who could declare proud- 
ly that their decline in station involved no 
loss of honour, and she asked that some em- 
ployment might be bestowed on her brother, 
as upon one well deserving of such a 


rae 

“T hope there is nothing of the suppliant 
in all this? I hope it is such a note as 
Gusty would have approved of, and that my 
eagerness to succeed has involved me in no 
undue humility.” Again and again she read 
it over; revising this, and changing that, till 
at length grown impatient, slfe folded it u 
and addressed it, saying aloud: “ There, it 
is in the chance humour of him who reads, 
not in the skill of the writer, lies the luck of 
such epistles.” 

“ You forgot to call him Right Honour- 
able, Nelly,” said Augustus, as he looked at 
the superscription. 

“I’m afraid I’ve forgotten more than 
that, Gusty ; but let us hope for the best.” 

“ What did you ask for?” 


TO THE RODERICK THAT’S NAE DOO. 


Hatt to the Chief that in Science advances, 
First in the high geographical line, 
Chosen in Farapay’s place who by France is ; 
Famed for his work in Geology’s mine! 
Who with a second sight 
Born of reflection, tight 
Stuck to the hope which proofs well-grounded 
show ; 
Letters from Liv1NnGSTONE : 
Shout every mother’s son, 
Roperick I. Murcuison, ho, ieroe ! 


— Punch, April 18. | 
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“ oe. — whatever he can give you, 
and is disposed to give, I’ve said. We are 
in that category A the proverb says — 
.there is no choice.” 

“T’d not have said that, Nelly.” 

* I know that, and it is precisely on that 
account that I said it for you. Remember, 
Gusty, you changed our last fifty pounds in 
the world yesterday.” id 

“ That's true,” said he, sitting down near 
the table, and covering his face with both 
hands. 

“ There’s a gentleman belowstairs, madam) 
wishes to know if he could see Mr. 
Bramleigh,” said the landlady entering the 
room. 

“Do you know his name?” said Nelly, 
seeing that as her brother paid no attention 
to the announcement, it might be as well 
not to admit a visitor. 

“ This is his card, madam.” 

“ Mr. Cutbill!” said Nelly, reading aloud. 
“ Gusty,” added she, bending over him, and 
whispering in his ear, “ would you see Mr. 
Cutbill ?” 

“T don’t care to see him,” muttered he, 
and then rising he added: “ Well, let him 
come up; but mind, Nelly, we must on no 
account ask him to stay and dine with 


us. 
She nodded assent, and the landlady re- 








tired to introduce the stranger. 
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So the Johanna men have lied 
Like Sourucorts, the Johanna woman, 
And bold Srr Ropericx tells with pride, 
That Livingstone is safe, and comin’. 
Last year the sculptor wrote “ the late,” 
When our brave Davip’s bust was shown : 
Who’Il care for that dead marble’s fate, 
When we have got a Livine Stong? 
— Punch, April 18. 
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CONTINENTAL IRON WORKS SUPPLYING 
ENGLISH MARKETS, 


Tere has long been a sort of inarticu- 
late growl, like the muttering of distant 
thunder, speaking in tones of menace to the 
‘English workman, no less than to his em- 
ployer — letters in daily papers, articles in 
scientific journals, unpleasant experiences 
on the of manufacturers who have 
tendered for new works. It is questionable 
how far the public has realized the impor- 
tance of the question. Whether Mr. Dis- 
raeli or Mr. Gladstone sits on the Minis- 
terial bench is a matter of extreme inter- 
est to those gentlemen themselves, scarcely 
less so to their personal friends, not indiffer- 
ent to any member of the House, but of 
almost inappreciable influence on the actual 
state of the mass of the population. But 
whether the girders of St. Thomas's Hospi- 
tal be rolled in Staffordshire or in Belgium 
is a matter of vital interest to that mass. 
For it has actually come to this, that not in 
one, or in two, but in many departments 
of manufacture, the foreigner is at this mo- 
ment a successful competitor with the Eng- 
lishman on English ground. 

The last twenty years have seen an 
amount of competition in this country 
which would delight any person who be- 
lieves that the unquestionable principles of 
political economy are, further, the most im- 
perative motives of human action. But 
the competition, as a rule, has been di- 
rected only to produce the cheap. It has 
taken less account of the good. Good 
enough means good enough to sell. Thus 
our manufactures have been deteriorated, 
and we are undersold in our own markets. 
By a free and open competition, in which 
more than a dozen English manufacturers 
joined, for the supply of some 1,200 tons 
of wrought-iron work alongside of the 
River Thames, under the very windows of 
the Houses of Parliament, work framed and 
fitted in Belgium, after designs prepared by 
the architect of the buildings, will support 
the floors of our new hospital. 

Nor is this all — or even the worst. The 
English manufacturers may say, and the 
Belzian manufacturers may deny, that the 

uality of the material contemplated by 
the lowest tender, is inferior to tliat con- 
templated by the English tenders. That 
uestion, in the present instance, may, no 
doubt, safely be left to the decision of the 


architect of the building. But if Belgium 


pustes us in price, Westphalia pushes us in 
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quality. There we find large works, organ- 


ized with the utmost system, with the 


mouth of the coal-pit opening within the 
very enceinte of the buildings, in which 
the whole energy of the establishment is 
devoted to the production of the best 
work. The managers are rm myer cy 
engineers, the workmen are educated men, 
the children of the workmen are all being 
trained in the schools of the establishment 
to fill worthily the places now held by their 
fathers. If a boy shows talent he is picked 
out, and care is taken that his special 
ualification shall be developed to the full. 
When a workman passes the prime of his 
strength, he is put to lighter work. When 
he the Frit of this lighter demand 
on his energies, he is provided for by a fund 
ented by the profit of the earnin 

of his youth. What chance has an esta 
lishment including perhaps an absent capi- 
talist, a semi-educated’ manager, foremen 
risen from thé forge—and distinguished, 
very likely, as much for the number of 
allons of ale they can swallow, or the 
ownright blow they can deliver, as for any 
special mechanical skill— workmen who 
keep Saint Monday, and a rabble of un- 
taught incumbrances in the way of non- 
productive consumers — what chance has 
such an establishment to compete with the 
Westphalian factory ? 

Distance, it may be said, will us. 
Persons who have to draw their ideas of 
the formidable obstacle which distance, 
even in these days of locomotion, opposes 
to business, from the difficulty which at- 
tends the transference of two or three pas- 
sengers, with a moderate quantity of lug- 

age, from the Great Western Station at 

addington to the Brighton Station at Lon- 
don Bridge, may be excused for feeling at 
ease as to the proceedings of rivals in the 
north of Germany. ut what are the 
facts? The Prussian Government has 
strictly subordinated the rate of the rail- 
way charges, to the interest of the State 
in promoting manufactures. Instead of 
three or four companies struggling for a 
rival traffic, which they disgorge from their 
termini without an attempt to facilitate its 
future course, every thing is ordered with 
the aim of delivering the product of Ger- 
man industry, at the least practicable cost, 
in the market of the world. So it follows 
that to send, let us say, steel plates for a 
frigate, by a ten or twelve hours’ railway 
journey to Rotterdam, to ship them on a 
steamer, to pay shipping charges, freight, 
dues, landing charges, and deliver them in 
London, costs less, the manufacturers tell 
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as, than to send them thither from Man- 
chester. 

What have we then to rely on? Dis- 


tance is no protection. Low price is no 
protection. cellence, which is the best 
tection, is yet ht by some of our 
lish ty = eir names are 


few. It is sought as the chief object to be 
attained by the German manufacturers, 
and the result is that they are not ashamed 
to compete with our very best houses, 
either fur quality or for price. The lesson 
of 1848 is being taught to the world once 
more — taught, indeed, not by cannon and 
by bayonet, but by means no less fatal to 
our industry, unless we bestir ourselves — 
that a mob cannot contend with an organ- 
ized and disciplined force. The English 
workman, as long experience bids us be- 
lieve, is the best raw material in the world. 
But, ym and unorganized — or or- 
ganized only in a self-destructive method 
that the foreign manufacturers would gladly 
see = up for yet a little while longer, 
every day that — leaves him more and 
more behind. It would be quite worth our 
while, said a foreign manufacturer not long 
ago, to subscribe £10,000 or £15,000 a year 
to the support of your trades’ unions. 

It is not the case that the last fifteen years 
have seen no eh at home. ' The vari- 
ous railways that so unsystematically pierce 
the metropolis, furnish evidence to the con- 
trary in their enormous viaducts. The iron- 
work that now spans the Thames in so many 
forms — that which carries Fleetditch over 
the head of the Metropolitan passenger, or 
that which renders hideous the entrance 
from Southwark to London —shows that 
our manufactures have advanced in their 
craft since Stephenson flung his tube over 
the Menai Straits. But if we have slowly 
advanced, foreign manufacture has sprung 
up as the creation of a day. In the year 
1852, French railway companies were buying 
rails in South Wales. Soke commeree 
was discouraged by the French Government, 
and disliked, for reasons both good and bad, 
by French engineers and directors. But 
they were wise enough to take what they 
could get at the time, while looking for 
something better. So Locke and Brassey 
made the Paris and Rouen Railway, and 
English houses which we could name sold 
rails in France. At that time such was the 


quality of the French manufacture that the 
rails cracked and crumbled under the weight 
of the ponderous locomotives of French 
design. For two English fitters to cut a 
foot off a good iron rail may be the work of 
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three parts of a day. A nick round witha 
chisel, and a blow over a stone, and the 
thing was done with the rails we mention. 
But if a Welsh iron-master were to base his 
business calculations on finding such a state 
of things now in existence, he would reckon 
without his host. 

Within fifteen years, it may be said, the 
very idea of foreign oe with Eng- 
lish manufacture on indifferent wnd has 
originated. Within five years it has become 
no longer an idea, but a fact. Foreign 
locomotives have been made for English 
Railways. “ At a loss,” says the English 
manufacturer. Most people who found a 
great business commence by loss, a calculated 
and wisely sustained loss. It may be a form 
of advertising — the great moral engine of 
the day. A reference to running-engines 
would be a better advertisement, in our 
notion, than the very largest and most in- 
genious posters. 

An English manufacturer met a friend 
the other day in London. “What are you 
doing here?” he said. The other told him 
in confidence that he was waiting to know 
the result of a competition for a large 
quantity of work. “I fully expect the 
order,” he said, “ for I have tendered at a 
price by which we shall lose, merely to keep 
the works open.” The other asked if he 
had any objection to exchange figures with 
him, as the tenders were all in, and: he had 
himself tendered for a Belgian firm. The 
Englishman named his price. ‘“ You may go 
home, then,” said the other, “I am fifteen 
shillings a ton below you, and it will pay 
our firm very well at that price.” 

It is easy to multiply instances. But 
there is an obvious impropriety in quoting 
names, to the benefit of one tradesman and 
to the discomfiture of another. And to 
instances given without names may be 
opposed the round assertion that they are 
a It is, therefore, a fact not to be 
negiee when a large and well-known 
building may be pointed out as a visible 
illustration of the present swing of the bal- 
ance between the English and the foreign 
manufacturer. We shall have need of more 
hospitals, of hospitals in the older sense of 
the term, a sense rendered in modern Eng- 
lish by alms-house, a big house, if we 
lose our manufactures. A battle lost is not 
a campaign, but the result of a battle of 
this kind shows which way the campaign is 
at present going. The subject is one of the 
deepest importance for all who care for the 
future of the country. 
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From The Spectator, April 18. 
SIR ROBERT NAPIER. 


Ir is fortunate for Sir Robert Napier that 
he likes his work, for he is certainly not 
encou to do it by any breath of popu- 
lar applause. ‘There has as yet been no 
“ butcher's bill * to receive from Abyssinia, 
and the British public, true to the character 
given it by the e of Wellington, is less 
interested in the expedition than in an 
Easter Monday Review. Society looks on 
the whole affair as a military promenade, 
important only because it may add two- 
pence to a year’s income-tax, and the gen- 

community scarcely condescends to 
read the letters of the special correspond- 
ents, which, we admit, are with two occa- 
sional exceptions, unusually and unintelligi- 
bly poor. e gentlemen who write them 
seem mainly occupied with themselves, 
their tents, their mules, and their visits to 
little churches, and lack the descriptive 
power which would eer | a country like 
Abyssinia — a plateau with a broken planet 
tossed on it to make variety — home to the, 
British imagination. There is more real 
knowledge of Abyssinia to be gained from 
half-a-dozen badly executed pictures in the 
Illustrated London News than from all their 
letters. Yet Englishmen are students of 
geography, and either feel or pretend an 
interest in military organization ; and might, 
therefore, one would think, feel some faint 
excitement about an expedition in which a 
“ passage of the Alps” is a daily incident, 
in which the organization of thei? army, 
though not its courage, has been tested to 
the utmost; in which they are employing 
and harmonizing the military systems of 
two empires and two ages, of the East and 
the West, of Count von Moltke and of 
Pyrrhus, laying down railways with the 
help of camels, carrying the newest devices 
in scientific gunnery upon elephants, usi 
theodolites to clear the way for bearded old 
Mussulman sabreurs, and compelling a lofty 
African desert to yield water by an Ameri- 
can device not yet a twelvemonth old. Sure- 
ly there is something to excite a race with 
mechanical proclivities in the last scene de- 
scribed or hinted at by Sir Robert Napier. 
Three regiments, two white, one dusky, 
with miles of artillery, b waggons, 
mules, and followers crawling after them, 
have passed mountains as high as Mount 
Cenis, to halt at a point 7,500 feet above 
the sea, three hundred milés in the in- 
terior of Africa, with mountains before, 
behind, and around, mountains all con- 
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ical, looking as if they belonged to another 
world, and only one wretched spring to be 
found, its water loaded, as such water al- 
ways is loaded, with the seeds of dysentery. 

id none of our readers ever see a scene 
of that kind, the rush to the spring, the 
frantic confusion, the tramping through the 
water, the angry craving of soldiers, and 
followers, and worn-out beasts? In the 
midst of it all half-a-dozen mules are driven 
up loaded with thin steel tubes. Tap, tap, 
tap, goes a hammer, rigged up in five, min- 
utes, and in ten the curse of Africa has been 
conquered as if a new Moses had smitten 
the rock, and pure water for an army is 
spouting among the stones. If men would 
but open their eyes they would see that the 
whole Expedition is a romance such as in a 
nation with a history less full than ours, a 
life less chokeel with detail, would excite a 
transport of enthusiasm. Since when has 
Europe marched a scientifically organized 
army into an unknown mountain region in 
the tropics, and urged it forward over chain 
after chain of Alps, amid scenes so terribly 
grand that trained writers avoid description 
as beyond their powers, three hundred miles 
into the interior to punish a dark King, of 
whom we only know that he is probably 
mad, possibly a genius, certainly a monster 
by whose side Domitian or Ivan the Terrible 
would have seemed civilized and humane ? 
That England should care little about an af- 
fair costing only some six millions is conceiv- 
able ; but that her people should not have 
caught its picturesque ‘ide, is, we must re- 
peat, somewhat strange. To us, we confess, 
this army of Bruces, half explorers, half 
soldiers, marching into Abyssinia with En- 
fiells and elephants, Beloochees and High- 
landers, camel-drivers and photographers, 
humped bullocks and locomotives, goat- 
skin buckets and portable artesian wells, 
with sappers for its advance guard and an 
Engineer for Commander-in-Chief, with In- 
dian ports emptied of ships for transport, 
Egypt drained of mules for carriage, and 
four languages spoken in its ranks, moving 
forward, unhasting, unresting, into regions 
from which even the successors of Mahomet 
shrunk back appalled by their wild dreari- 
ness, to rescue a Ninevite, a few Germans, 
and an Englishman or ‘two, because the 
national honour is pledged to their safety, is 
irresistibly fascinating. Think of the storm 
of power latent in that little dust-cloud float- 
ing so slowly up and over the Abyssinian 
hills, of the capacity of destruction — capa- 
city which it has taxed the intellect of man- 
kind for centuries to produce and to concen- 
trate — which that dust conceals! It is a 
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little army, say critics at. home, while corre- 
spondents on the spot, bewildered by the 
masses of materiel, flurried by the orderly 
confusion, hampered by their own half- 
knowledge, declare that the resources alike 
of India and England are “strained.” 
Strained! Does any human being in either 
Empire remember for five consecutive min- 
ufes that we are at war, feel any injury, 
dread any loss —realize in any way what- 
ever that he is called on by his country to 
endure ? Both Empires would feel the non- 
delivery of a mail more acutely than this 
“ strain ;” yet; add five Queen’s regiments 
to this army — a matter of a telegraphic 
message — and there does not exist through- 
out Asia an empire which could stand its 
shock. It would reach Pekin, or Lhassa, or 
Jeddo as inevitably as it will reach Magdala. 
It is civilization at war whiclr that expedi- 
tion represents, and the smallness of the 
force is due to the terrible concentration, 
not to the minuteness of its effective power. 
The little steel gun carried on a mule, and 
daintily fashioned as a watch, — which is the 
more effective, that, or Theodore’s brass 
monster, which a thousand men are lugging 
month after month up the hill, to oppose it ? 

Sir Robert Napier has done nothing, say 
critics in Africa, impatient for the killing to 
begin ; though at home they are never tired 
of affirming that campaigns are won by or- 

nization rather than by fighting. Let us 
fook at that a little. We are all apt to think 
Sherman’s march into space a rather won- 
derfu] thing. Plant three Alleghanies 
straight across his path; destroy all roads, 
dry up most springs; change his compact 
army of educated soldiers into a collection 
of men of three colours, five creeds, and 
four languages; strip the country till every 
loaf has to be carried from his base; falsify 
all his maps, and make his cavalry useless as 
pioneers, and Sherman will’ have the work 
to do which Sir Robert Napier has so far 
successfully pe on e is followed 
every day, and almost every hour, by a 
dozen restless, watchful, and, in part at 
least, hostile eyes, eager to criticize, paid 
to investigate, often, we fancy, not unwill- 
ing to condemn; and what have they, in 
the way of blunders, to report? That a 
Quartermaster-General reported the wrong 
route to be impracticable, that somebody 
else found the right one, and that Sir Rob- 
ert thenceforward became his own Quarter- 
master-General. Disorder enough there 
was to begin with; though we wish our 
readers could realize what sort of a scene 
an assembly of 12,000 mules, camels, and 


bullocks, with insufficient water, Egyptian 
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drivers, and no officers who could speak 
their language, really presents; but from 
the day the cool old Engineer landed, all 
that disorder disappeared. He was not res- 
ponsible for Sir Seymour Fitzgerald’s blun- 
der — a blunder committed solely because 
the Governor of Bombay was afraid of the 
British taxpayer — but he remedied it, then 
carried an army of thirty thousand men — 
for every follower is as much a burden to 
the General as every soldier — away from 
the pestilent coast on to the healthy high- 
land — we hear of no crowded hospitals — 
then marched forward 200 miles, — as far 
as from London to Leeds, establishing 
camps as he went, till his communications 
are guarded as by a line of fortresses; then 
stripped a brigade for action, ordering off 
all superflous impedimenta, till the Indians 
were bel in wrath and remonstrance ; and 
then never hurrying, never stopping, losing 
no men, abandoning no needful appliance, 
over passes 2,000 feet higher than Mount 
Cenis, through ravines where ten. men 
ought to have stopped an army, drawing 
water from the rocks, turning the popula- 
tion hé has invaded into eager carriers and 
sutlers, making no rushes, ‘but also making 
no failures, the calm old man has carried 
the most composite army which ever fought 
straight to its goal, a mountain fortress in 
Africa further from his base than Turin is 
from France, and with three ranges of Alps 
instead of one between them. The gentle- 
men who mud.Jled Monday’s march to 
Portsmouth do not, we believe, think the 
feat a great one; but we should, we con- 
fess, prefer to hear the opinion of Marshal 
Bazaine, who knows what marching Euro- 
peans through a tierra caliente means, or of 
any officer who ever entered Afzhanistan, 
or aided in a march over the Suleiman. 
The Indians know what mountains are and 
deserts too, and are not reputed to lack self- 
confidence, yet the boldest of them would 
pause if ordered to take thirty thousand 
men by land from end to end of Beloochis- 
tan, and Abyssinia is as much worse than 
Beloochistan as Africa is than Asia. We 
do not believe any General ever accom- 
plished a greater feat in military organiza- 
tion than this invasion of Abyssinia, ever 
displayed more of the best qualities of a 
Commander than Sir Robert Napier has 
done. He has no dash? Dashing on 
boulders is brainless work; but when Sir 
Robert Napier, with a handful of wearied 
men, flung himself right across Tantia To- 
pee’s path, and turned a march which 
would have raised all Central India in in- 
surrection, want of dash was not the precise 








foible attributed to him. There are no in- 
cidents? Incidents in a campaign like this 
—acampaign of explorers— mean blun- 
ders, and the expedition is eventless only 
because the General has committed none. 
He has risked nothing, forgotten nothing, 
hurried nothing, but has tramped on straight 
to his end, and will, we firmly believe, after 
accomplishing his object and rescuing the 
prisoners, carry back his army to Bombay 
as perfect in discipline and organization as 
when he left it, ready on a telegram from 
Sir S. Northcote to invade Egypt, or Jap- 
an, or Thibet. It is but poor encourage- 
ment to English Generals that service like 
that, the exact and punctual performance 
of an immense task, a task at which two 
British Governments craned for four years, 
should be received in silence, or even seem 
to require apologetic explanation. 


From Muchbir, Organ of the “ Young Turkey ” 
(Opposition) party, April 7. 


MOHAMMEDANISM NOT OPPOSED TO 
CIVILIZATION, 


Ou, LorD, many thanks be to Thee that 
Thou has directed us to the glorious religion 
of Mahomet; such a religion as is the 
straight road to prosperity, such a religion 
that some half-naked savages who faithfully 
practised it were able, in eighty years, to 
make as extensive conquests as the Roman 
Empire in eight hundred, their dominions 
stretching from the river Tagus in Spain to 
the Ganges in India. These true believers 
made Cordova, Granada, Egypt, Damascus, 
Bagdad and Bassora, Ispahan and Samar- 
cand centres of arts and sciences, and from 
those centres they diffused knowledge 
throughout the world. The French Pope 
Sylvester II. went to Spain to a 
learning from these true believers, and by 
the introduction of algebra, astronomy, and 
other sciences from them, he opened the path 
of knowledze to the Christians of Europe. 
He imported books and built a library ; and 

tly astonished Europe by making arti- 
cial terrestrial and celestial globes. These 
same Mohammedans inven r, which 
was the first cause of the multiplicity of 
books which now diffuse knowledge. They 
were able, owing to their conquests, to write 
such books of geography that they described 
countries which have remained unknown to 
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Europeans, notwithstanding their steamers 
and expeditions. They introdaced the 
science of history. They instituted the first 
colleges and universities which ever existed 
in the world, and they introduced the svi- 
ences of algebra and arithmetic. 

They taught Europe the use of the com- 
pass and gunpowder; they extended the 
science of medicine, and they arranged 
modern medicine ; they introduced their re- 
ligion, learning, arts, and languages into 
all the countries they entered. And these 
Mohammedans, although they had inter- 
course with all countries, did not change 
their character thereby. These True Be- 
lievers attained such a degree of perfection 
in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
that no other country equalled them; so 
much so that the present Minister of Public 
Instruction in France says in his history — 
“That to advance French agriculture, the 
agriculture the people of Valencia have in- 
herited from the Moslems ought to be imi- 
tated.” 

Now, is it right for the present generation 
to forget the talents, the culture, and the 
grandeur of their predecessors? And it 
must not be supposed that their greatness 
was confined to the things we have men- 
tioned. One of the members of the French 
Academy of Sciences, and a Professor of 
History, says in his history —“ That the 
Mussulmans, especially the Arabs, were so 
much our masters and teachers that the 
more we read their books the more we see 
that various inventions we thought belonged 
to other nations were theirs.” 

While the Mussulmans were thus the con- 
querors of the world, and the teachers of 
mankind, and were dazzling the eyes of 
Asia and Africa with their learning, what 
condition were the present Europeans in ? 
History tells us that at that time the Euro- 
peans were plunged in darkness and igno- 
rance. The Europeans used to come and 
buy silk and silk stuffs of Mussulman manu- 
facture at Granada, and saddles and skins 
from Cordova; and for this purpose they 
brought to the countries of the Mussulmans, 
whom they abhorred, what little money they 
could scrape together with much difficulty, 
and purchased the manufactured goods of 
Asia, which were greatly prized and sought 
after in their own countries. Now, see, 
these once ignorant Franks have waked up. 
Their artisans did not shut their eyes. The 
Mussulmans by degrees parted with’ their 


arts, until now they have fallen into such a 
state that they sell to the Franks for a sum 
insufficient to procure them bare subsistence 
the wool of their sheep, the cocoons of their 
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silkworms, and the cotton they sow, which 
are afterwards brought back to them by the 
same Franks ‘who manufacture them, and 
sold for fifteen times as much money and 
more. This is equivalent to saying that no 
prosperity remains amongst the Mohamme- 
dans, as art and science do not remain. 
And why have arts and sciences and pros- 

rity not remained amongst Mohammedans? 

e ought to reflect, and discover the 
cause. Prosperity comes from art, art from 
science, science from learning, learning from 
hope, and hope from security, security from 

ood government, good government from the 
justice of the State, justice from respect for 
the law and the constitution based on the 
law, respect for the law from the responsi- 
bility of the administration, .and the respon- 
sibility of the administration from the people 
protecting their own legal rights. 

Well, do we protect our own legal rights ? 
Is our present administration responsible for 
its acts? Is there any respect for the law 
remaining ? Where is there justice ? Can 
a good Government exist without justice ? 
Is there any security? Has any one any 
hope, so that he can care to study? Who 
has any knowledge so that he can promote 
sciences? Who possesses any science so 
that he can promote manufactures? Who 
= any art so that he can manufacture 

is own cotton and silk, and get a living and 
profit thereby? Come, then, zealous men 
of our religion, let us not fail in our duty, 
let us protect the rights of the people, so 
that we may obtain good administration, 
and be able thereby to obtain a subsistence 
and exist in the world. 


From The Atheneum. 
HISTORY OF VOTING BY BALLOT. 


Few subjects in our political history are 
involved in so much doubt as the modern re- 
vival of voting by the ballot-box. Materials 
for a true account of how we came to use 
this method ‘must exist in books and manu- 
scripts ; but they have not yet been brought 
together ; and it is with the hope of engagin 
better scholars and antiquaries than mysel 
in the quest, that I venture to print the fol- 
lowing notes. 

We all know that the men who either in- 
vented or perfected all our noblest arts — 
the Greeks — invented this method of free 
voting. .... 
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It is commonly supposed that the Datch 

an it. We know that when that noble 
and gallant people had shaken off their 
chains, they proceeded to secure the liberties 
they had won, by admitting the right of 
every freeman to take a free and untram- 
elled part in public affairs. . .. . 

Mr. John Bruce has turned up, within the 
last few days, a couple of papers which let 
us into the important secret of how and why 
the ballot-box was finally brought into use 
among us. It was not the first time, but it 
was the final time. It came to us from Hol- 
land in the bad days of Charles I.; came in 
the year 1637; the year in which Hampden 
was condemned for not paying ship-money ; 
the year in which Prynne was branded on 
the cheek with burning irons; in which 
Bastwick and Burton had their ears cut off 
in Palace-yard. At such a time there was 
need for some protection against the inquisi- 
torial and ubiquitous tyranny of the Court 
and Crown. In those days there was in the 
City of London an old and prosperous com- 
pany of traders into foreign parts, known as 
the Merchant Adventurers of England. The 
charters of these traders went back to the 
days of King John; and this ancient corpo- 
ration of dealers in wool and wine had facto- 
ries in many ports, and very great branches 
in Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Delft. Now 
these three cities were full of English exiles, 
for in those bad days England had her 
bands of expatriated men, as Poland, Italy, 
and Hungary have had in these days. In 
each of these foreign cities an English Puri- 
tan church had been set up, and the London 
merchant who went out to live and trade in 
them, being a Puritan at home, became a 
member of one of these churches abroad. 
This fact was a sharp thorn in the side of 
Laud, whose anger was chiefly fired against 
the congregation worshipping at Ift. 
King and Archbishop looked about them for 
a man who would worry these exiles with- 
out putting the Crown toany expense. And 
they hit upon their plan. Senaten un- 
pleasantly, on the skirts of their Court was a 
man named Edward Misselden, who knew 
something of City affairs. He had made 
himself known to Charles by suggesting 
schemes for raising money, and to Laud by 
writing against the Puritan divines. He 
had sometimes been a chapman, more fre- 

uently he had been a spy. This fellow 
the King and Laud got the Merchant Ad- 
venturers to appoint their deputy at Delft, 
where he soon repaid his patrons in the way 
they most desired; for ™ rsuaded the 
merchants to advance a considerable sum of 
money to Charles, and he sowed the seeds 
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of a thousand quarrels in the little Puritan 
church. But his zeal outran his power. 
When the merchants found that the King’s 
friend not only thrust his hands into their 
pockets, but meddled with their religious 
service, they deposed him from his chair, and 
puta better man into his place. Then came 
a row. Misselden complained to his patrons. 
What could they do? The fellow had his 
plan: he always had his plan — break up 
the factory at Delft ; put the agencies under 
one man; confine the company to a single 
rt —to Rotterdam — as the nearest to 
zondon. In that way, he said, the Puritan 
exiles would be starved into submission ; and 
moneys could be more readily got for the 
King. ll this was done. To their griev- 
ous loss, the merchants had to break up 
their homes, to close their magazines, and 
remove their families to Rotterdam. We 
may be sure they did not love the man who 
me eee them all this trouble: and they 
would not elect him to be their deputy at 
Rotterdam. Then Misselden came to Lon- 
don, and asked for a place at Court. What 
place? “Clerk of the Council,” said the 
entleman. But Charles could not persuade 
is council to have such a clerk. “ Then 
et. me appointed deputy in Rotterdam.” 
ut how could this be done when the mer- 
chants in Rotterdam‘refused ? “ Take the 
election,” said the old schemer, “ away from 
the servants in Holland, and vest it in their 
masters in England.” That was a happy 
thought; one which exactly hit the fancy of 
Laud and Charles. In London those Puri- 
tan merchants would not dare to vote 
against the King. To make things safe, 
Charles wrote with his own hand to the gov- 
ernor and deputy, in favour of his friend and 
— creditor ; the man for whom he wished to 
provide a place, though not in his own coun- 
cil chamber. The governor was anxious to 
oblige his sovereign ; perhaps anxious to 
save his ears; but he was bound to consult 
the merchants, and he found that in all the 
foreign ports his partners loudly protested 
against electing Missolden again. Charles 
would not receive that answer. His will 
was law; and in London, at least, it should 
be obeyed. He sent word that his friend 
must be elected. Well, a Court was called, 
and his friend was not elected. Enraged at 
this rebuff in his own capital, the King sent 
for the record, that he might know the names 
of those daring merchants who had gone 
against his royal nomination; but the rec- 
ord, when he got it, told him nothing that he 
wanted to hear; for he found that the elec- 
tion had been conducted by ballot —a new 
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chants seem to have learned from their 
friends of Rotterdam. When the King 
called the governor and deputy, he was told 
thay had not been present in the court, so 
that these things had been done, and yet 
there was no man upon whom the royal rage 
could fall ; no one whose ears he could slice, 
whose cheek he could brand! The baffled 
King summoned a meeting of his Priv 
Council at Hampton Court; that council 
met on the 17th of September, and the King 
appeared in person to denounce this unman- 
?, invention of the balloting-box. The 

rds of Council sympathized in his rage. 
Things were coming to a pretty pass, when 
a mob of City merchants not only dared to 
assert their right to mind their own business, 
but proceeded to elect their own servants 
against the King’s express command, b 
means of a wooden box and a few little 
balls ; and yet nobody could be burnt on the 
cheek and shorn of his ears for the offence ! 
That was not a state of things to be borne. 
The King and his lords drew up two orders 
of the jury against that box, and these two 
bits of the unwritten history of England I 
shall now cite: — 


“ At Hampton Court, 17th 

September, 1637. 
“ His Majesty, this day present in Coun- 
cil, taking into consideration two several 
etitions presented to his Majesty and this 
ard, in the name of the Governors, 
Assistants, and Fellowship of Merchant Ad- 
venturers of England, against Mr. Edward 
Misselden, whom his Majesty had formerly 
recommended to be chosen Deputy of that 
art of the said Company which reside at 
tterdam, and having heard some of the 
said Company, and finding that neither the 
Governor nor the Deputy of that Company 
did personally appear in preferring either 
of the said petitions against the said Missel- 
den, notwithstanding that by the said Com- 
any’s Charter it is alleged the government 
is committed to the Governor or his Deputy 
and to twenty-four discreet persons of the 
said Fellowship, and notwithstanding that 
the said Company did use a balloting-box 
in the choice propounded by his Majesty to 
be made of the said Misselden as aforesaid, 
it is ordered by his Majesty, with the advice 
of the Board in the first place, that a ballot- 
ing-box shall be no more used by the said 
Company, nor by any other Company in 
any of their elections or other business, as 
a | tender his Majesty’s displeasure, and 
will agswer the same at the Board. And 
as concerning the nomination of a fit name 


method of taking opinion which these mer- | to be Deputy at Rotierdam for the said 
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Com: , it is by his Majesty’s express 
cance ordered that the y Fag 
all the grave and most ancient and experi- 
enced men of that Company be forthwith 
called together, and that they join with the 
said Governor and Deputy in the said 
nomination, and make such choice as they 
shall hold fit both for his Majesty’s service 
and reducing of things to better order 
abroad than they now stand. Whereof the 
Governor, Deputy, and Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers are to take notice, and 
to give account of the same to the said 
Board with convenient speed.” 


The second paper runs thus : — 


“ At Hampton Court, this 17th of 
September, 1637. 

“ His Majesty, this day sitting in Council, 
taking into consideration the manifold in- 
conveniences that may arise by the use of 
balloting-boxes, which is of late begun to 
be practised by some Corporations and 
Companies, did declare his utter dislike 
thereof, and, with the advice of their Lord- 
ships, ordered that no Corporation nor 
Company, either within the City of London 
and liberties, or elsewhere in this his Ma- 
jesty’s kingdom, shall use or permit to be 
used in any businesses whatsoever any bal- 
loting-box, as they tender his Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure, and will answer the contrary at 
their peril. Whereof, as well the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London for the time 
being, and all other Mayors and head offi- 
cers of Corporations, as all Governors, Mas- 
ters, and Wardens of all Companies in and 
about the Cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, and elsewhere, are to take notice and 
to see this his Majesty’s pleasure and com- 
mandment daly observed. 


In that way the principle of free voting 
made its final invasion, its final conquest, 
of this country. But this was not the first 
time the ballot-box had been used in Eng- 
land; though it is likely enough that its 
rapid growth and constant use among us 
date from that time, and derive from these 
orders of the day. - + + In the City 
manuscripts (cited by Orridge) we have 
the following entries : — 


“1526, Sept. 19. 


“Tn all matters concerning the election 
of Aldermen, &c., which need to be written 
and tried by way of scrutiny, such matters 
shall be tried by the new gil box, brought 
in by the Chamberlain, whereon is written 
these words, ‘ Yea,’ ‘ Nay.’” 
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This City Chamberlain may turn out to 
be the original contriver of the modern bal- 
lot-box. method was in use for some 
years, as we see by a later entry, 1533: — 


“In every matter of gravity the box shall 
be brought into Court, and by putting in 
of white or black peas, the matter is to take 
effect or not,” 


From The Spectator. 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF IDENTIFICATION. 


A MAN, inal] human probability an es- 
caped lunatic, named Heasman, wis found 
on Friday week in the cupboard of a house 
in Hackney Wick, dead. There appeared at 
first to be a strong presumption that he had 
either been murdered or had coumitted sui- 
cide in some exceptional and, so to speak, 
lunatic way; but the medical evidence 
tends to prove suicide by laudanum, and 
it is not with the mode of his death that we 
are just now concerned. A much stranger 

uestion arose about his identification. 
reat publicity had been given to the cir- 
cumstances attending the discovery of his 
body, and on Sunday a number of persons, 
usually provided with photographs, visited 
the one dead-house — or “ mortuary,” 
as the reporters are pleased to call it — to 
see if the features corresponded with those 
of missing friends. It is strange, but cer- 
tain, that no reasonable cause for disa 
arance, like the breaking of the ice in 
gent’s Park, is ever described in London, 
but dozens of families are ready to testify 
that one of their members has disappeared. 
Among the inquirers was Dr. Ellis, Medi- 
cal Superintendent of St. Luke’s, who recog- 
nized the body, showed that the clothes 
were, beyond all doubt, those of a patient 
in St. Luke’s, and declared that the name 
of the deceased was Heasman— the name 
of a patient who had recently escaped from 
the establishment. The name on the stock- 
ings worn by deceased corresponded with 
this statement. Dr. Ellis has no personal 
interest in the matter one way or the other, 
and on the following day the brother of the 
unhappy man, apparently an unexception- 
able witness, paw wee | the physician’s 
view. The body, beyond all doubt, was 
that of his brother, Mr. B. Heasman, re- 
cently a patient in St. Luke's. One would 


think such a mass of evidence was beyond 
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all doubt, past any reasonable cavil, yet it 
is certain that one visitor, totally uncon- 
nected with the asylum, produced a photo- 
graph = the deceased, and that 
another, Mary Ann Banks, positivel 
affirms that the body is that of her husband, 
Mr. Ebenezer Charles Banks, a commer- 
cial traveller. She adhered to this state- 
ment upon oath in the Coroner’s Court, 
her two sisters partially support her, and 
she has one strong circumstance in favour 
of her statement. Before she had seen the 
body she described a particular wound np- 
on the little finger, which wound appears 
to have been found. Some doubt was 
thrown upon her testimony before the Cor- 
oner, by a suggestion that she wanted to 
obtain some insurance depending upon her 
late husband’s death; but the suggestion 
was not supported, and the balance of evi- 
dence goes to show that Mrs. Banks, though 
possibly very eager to be certain of her 
missing husband's fate, was honest, and 
seaiiy belloved in an identity which never- 
theless is completely disproved. 

The interest felt in the case, an interest 
out of all proportion to the importance of 
the facts, reveals a curious doubt which is 
always latent in the public mind, and which 
has, we suspect, as much justification as 
popular instincts usually have, a doubt 
whether appearance is conclusive, or even 
strong evidence of ye The doubt is 
probably based upon tradition, which deals 
much in stories of mistaken identity, but we 
are inclined to believe it much more solid than 
either policemen or artists would be willing 
to allow. <A large proportion of ordinary 
persons, it may be even a majority, but cer- 
tainly a very large proportion, are very un- 
trustworthy witnesses to identity when de- 
pendent on appearance alone. They are 
either from nature or habit incapable of ap- 
preciating form, and form alone is the uner- 
ring proof of personal rine The diffi- 
culties in the way of identification, more 
especially of the dead, are to them insu- 
perable. In the first place, people are 
much more similar than we always remem- 
ber. Without accepting or disputing the 
extraordinary idea which exists in so many 
countries, and is the basis of so many fables, 
that every man has his “ double” somewhere, 
an individual absolutely identical in appear- 
ance with himself, it is quite certain that the 
most extraordinary likenesses do exist among 
persons wholly disconnected in blood, that 
there are faces and forms in the world which 
are rather types than individualities, people 
so like one another that only the most inti- 
mate friends and connections can detect the 
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difference. The likeness of Madame La- 
motte to Marie Antoinette is a well known 
historic instance, and there are few persons 
who have not in the course of their own ex- 

rience met with something of the same 

ind. The writer has twice. In one case, 
he was on board a ship in which were two 
a who neither were, nor by possi- 
ility could be, connected by birth or an 

other circumstance whatever except, indeed, 
caste. Oddly enough, they were unaware 
of a likeness which was the talk of the ship, 
dressed in the same style, but from some in- 
explicable repulsion — we are stating mere 
facts — disliked amd avoided one another. 
The writer, in a six weeks’ voyage and with 
a tolerably intimate acquaintance with one 
of the two, never succeeded in distinguish- 
ing them by sight; and of the remaining 
passengers, certainly one-half, say thirty ed- 
ucated persons, were in the same predica- 
ment. In the second instance the evidence 
is far less perfect, but sufficient for the argu- 
ment we are now advocating. The writer 
stopped short in Bond Street utterly puz- 
zled by the apparition of one of his closest 
connections not two yards off. Clearly it 
was he, yet he could from circumstances 
by no ibility be there. Still it was 
he, and the writer advanced to address 
him, when a momentary smile broke the 
spell, leaving, however, this impression, “I 
would have sworn to Blank in any Court of 
Justice. His double must be walking about 
Bond Street.” The likeness was really as- 
tounding, quite sufficient to have deceived 
any number of policemen unacquainted pre- 
viously with either man. 

The writer has a faculty for likeness, or a 
stupidity about identities? That is a plau- 
sible, though an erroneous explanation, and 
it brings up just the point we want to make. 
Is it not just possible — it is rather a serious 
supposition, when our criminal procedure is 
considered — but is it not just possible that 
something like colour blindness affects this 
matter of identification? that there is a 
large number of persons whose evidence 
upon any question of identity, though per- 
fectly honest, is worthy of very little trust ? 
that men upon this, as upon most other 
matters, are guilty of an unconscious care- 
lessness, like that which makes testimony 
about figured statements so often valueless ? 
We are all apt to think that we observe 
faces very carefully, but it is quite certain, 
more certain than almost any assertion of 
the same kind, that we do not so observe 
them. We are also apt to believe that the 
difference in faces is very great, is radical, 





and not dependent upon accidental features, 
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yet it is almost certain that no such differ- 
ence exists, that men are in reality as near- 
ly alike as animals appear to be. Take, for 
instance, in evidence of both these proposi- 
tions—of the carelessness of our usual 
glance, and of the similarity among men — 
a fact which a number of our readers can 
test for themselves. No man on landing at 
an Indian or Chinese port for the first time 
can for a few days tell one man from an- 
other. The natives are more decisively 
unlike than so many Englishmen, because 
in addition to every other distinction their 
complexions cover a wider range of colour ; 
but being similarly dressed, they seem for a 
few days as much alike as so many sheep, 
who are all alike to a Londoner, but among 
whom a shepherd or a dog makes no mistake. 
Now,.if men were much unlike, more unlike 
than the sheep are, no such curious haziness 
would be possible, nor would it be if the 
observer were unconsciously in the habit 
of studying the form and character of each 
face. He has, as a rule, no such habit, but, 
unless an artist or a policeman, relies uncon- 
sciously on accidental circumstances, colour, 
hair on lip or chin, gait, expression, or 
peculiarity of some one feature, and should 
that by any accident disappear he is utterly 
puzzled. One-tenth, at least, of Western 
mankind is consciously or unconsciously 
short-sighted, and never sees in any true 
sense of seeing any face whatever, never 
quite catches its nuances of expression, 
never is quite sure about its minor features, 
never quite ceases to idealize according to 
a } panna yp theory of character. Even 
of those who do see perfectly a large pro- 
ion are not artists, never catch the 
speciality of the face they are looking at 
enough to caricature it, —some faces won't 
submit to caricature, Lord Derby’s, for in- 
stance, and Mr. Gladstone’s, in both of 
which the caricaturist invariably intensifies 
the whole expression— and really recol- 
lect it mainly by its accidents of colour or 
the like, accidents which may disappear in 
life, and which do disappear in death. It 
is not easy to recognize the photographs of 
men whose appearance depends on colour, 
and death does its work in destroying colour, 
even more perfectly than the sun. Fatness 
and thinness, too, are great aids to recogni- 
tion; yet they are temporary, dependent 
sometimes on mere accidents of health. 
We have all of us met friends whom we 
have not seen, say, for three years, who 
have grown wider, if not wiser, in the in- 
terval, and whom we should not without 
h have recognized. Death, as a rule, 
while it leaves much unchanged, absolutely 
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destroys every distinction based either upon 
colour or upon fatness, and modifies thinness 
in the most unexpected way, revealing un- 

ted depths about brow and mouth, 
while leaving the cheek untouched. No 
child is recognizable in death by mere ac- 
quaintance, because in children’s faces the 
prominent points are colour and contour. 
An actor cannot change his real face, but 
only the accidents of the face; yet Mr. 
Webster, for example, has once or twice 
deceived his audience for some minutes, and 
could, we suspect, deceive them, if that 
were his object, altogether. 

_ Think, again, of the excessive difficulty 
with which the memory retains a face. Por- 
trait painters of half a century’s standing will 
tell you,that they hardly retain the impression 
of a sitter five minutes, though they have 
been studying him keenly ; that their own 
first touches from him as he sits are invalua- 
ble helps; that they would all, if it were 
convenient for art reasons, like to keep a 
photograph in full view for their work when 
the original is away. We think we remem- 
ber, but in five minutes we forget, the half 
of a friend’s face nearly as perfectly as we 
forget the whole of our own. Clearly if 
identification were as easy as we are apt to 
believe, we should not so forget faces. And 
their expression? Doubtless, expression, 
being, so to speak, an intellectual rather 
than a physical fact, stirring and rousing the 
intellect of the observer, his secret and al- 
most instinctive likes and dislikes, remains 
longer fixed in the mind than mere feature. 
The witness who arrested Judge Jeffries 
might have forgotten his face, did forget it, 
in fact, for Jeffries when seized had only 
changed his wig, but he could not forget the 
ferocious glare of those insufferable eyes. 
But expression changes quickly, may change 
permanently. We all say every now and 
then “ His face quite changed,” while noth- 
ing is changed except, perhaps, the expression 
and the colour. adness, extreme anger, 
drink, will all change a well known face till 
it is almost irrecognizable ; and though, no 
doubt, it requires a combination of circum- 
stances to deceive a wife as to her husband’s 
identity, still there is one expression which 
in a case like that of Hackney Wick she has 
never seen, and that is death, of all influ- 
ences the one which may most modify ex- 

ression, both by altering the set of the 
enti and changing the emotional me- 
dium through which we regard them. No 
doubt there are faces so marked and so in- 
dividual, so completely isolated from an 
type, and so independent of accident, that it 





is almost impossible they should ever be forgot- 
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ten or mistaken. It would have been nearly 
impossible for Sir Thomas More to disguise 
himself, and we question if Dr. Newman or 
Mr. Tennyson could abolish the expression 
of eye and brow sufficiently to baffle recog- 
nition; and there are artists, and as the 
public believes detectives, who would recog- 
nize any face under any disguise. But the 
majority of men trying under changed cir- 
cumstances to recognize ordinary faces from 
their memories of feature alone are liable, we 
feel convinced, to self-deceptions as extra- 
ordinary and yet as natural as that we 
may charitably attribute to this Mrs. Banks, 
or that which prompted the evidence against 
the marine so nearly hung for his share ip 
the recent Manchester émeute. 


NATIONALISM, 


‘ 


THE NATIONAL POLITY IS THE NORMAL 
TYPE OF MODERS GOVERNMENT. 


A FRAGMENT BY FRANCIS LIEBER. 


As the city-state was the normal type of 
free communities in antiquity, and as the 
feudal system was one of the normal types 
of government in the middle ages, so is the 
national polity the normal. type of our own 
epoch — not indeed centralism. 

Large nations have been formed out of 
the fragmentary peoples on the Continent 
of Europe, England alone dating the bless- 
ing of a national polity over a thousand 
years back ; others are in the act of form- 
ing; others, already existing, are carrying 
out more distinctly or establishing more 
firmly the national elements of their poli- 
ties. For this reason, and because the ex- 
istence of many nations deeply influences 
our civilization, the present period will be 
called the national period. It began plain- 
ly when so many other great things began 
—in the middle of the 15th century ; but 
the process of nationalization concerning 
the languages and the literature of the dif- 
ferent countries commenced at an earlier 
time. : 

The three main characteristics of the 
political development which mark the mod- 
ern epoch are : 

The national polity ; 

The general endeavour to define more 
clearly, and to extend more widely, human 
rights and civil liberty ; 





NATIONALISM. 


And the decree which has gone forth 
that many leading nations shall flourish at 
one and the same time, plainly distinguished 
from one another, yet striving together, 
with one public opinion, under the protec- 
tion of one law of nations, and in the bonds 
of one common moving civilization. 

The universal monarchy, whether purely 
political or coupled with the papacy ; a sin- 
gle leading nation ; confederacies of petty 
sovereigns; a civilization confined to one 
spot, or one portion of the globe — all these 
are obsolete, insufficient for the demands of 
advanced civilization, and attempts at their 
renewal are ruinous. Even the course 
which civilization has steadily taken for 
thousands of years, from the south-east to 
the north-west, has ceased. It now spreads 
for the first time in all directions, and bends 
its way back to the Orient. The old his- 
toric belt between 30° and 50° northern 
latitude, within which the great current of 
events has flown, shall confine history no 
more. 

In aacient times one people always 
swayed and led. Hence the simplicity of 
chronologic tables presenting the events 
of that time; and all ancient states were 
short-lived. Once declining, they never re- 
covered. Their course was that of the pro- 
jectile: ascending, a maximum, a precipi- 
tate descent, and no more rising. Modern 
nations are long-lived, and possess recupera- 
tive energy wholly unknown to antiquity. 
They could neither be the one nor possess 
the other without national existence and 
comprehensive polities, and without the law 
of nations, as we know it now, which is the 
manly idea of self-government applied to a 
number of independent nations in close re- 
lation with one another. The universal 
law of interdependence, without which men 
would never have formed society, and which, 
like all original principles or characteristics 
of humanity, increases in intensity and 
spreads in action as the human species ad- 
vances —the universal law of interdepen- 
dence applies to nations as it applies to in- 
dividuals. This blessed interdependence 
among nations is becoming daily more cheer- 
fully acknowledged ; and the old saying, Ubi 
Societas ibi Jus, finds constantly ——e 
application to entire nations. The civilize 
nations have come to constitute a communi- 
ty of nations, and are daily forming more 
and more a commonwealth of nations, un- 
der the restraint’ and protection of the law 
of nations, which rules vigore divino. They 


draw the chariot of civilization abreast, as 
the ancient steeds drew the car of victory. 




















PERSONAL VANITY OF QUEEN 


From The Morning Star, April 13. 
IRISH CHURCH AND AMERICA. 


Ir is certain that thirty years ago, fifty 
years ago, the foremost intellects of the 
country had passed sentence upon the Irish 
Church. Sharp things were said of that 
Church in the recent debate; but they 
were honeyed compliments compared to 
the language in which Macaulay and Syd- 
ney Smith described it— nay, in which 
before their time Edmund Burke described 
it. Nor did leading minds ever since fail 
to condemn and denounce it. When, 
during one of the anti-French manias or 
pay some years ago, a speaker in the 

use of Commons fiercely inveighed 
Sgr the tyranny of Louis Tepdiom, 

. Cobden remarked that, with all his 
tyranny, he would not venture to impose 
the Church of a small and alien minority 
on any province or dependency of France. 
At no time have we wanted the testimony 
- and the eloquence of able men against the 
monstrous injustice and the serious danger 
of retaining the Irish Church as a State 
establishment. But the House of Commons 
never heeded. Just as before the Indian 
mutiny, the raising of any Indian discus- 
sion ys meant the temporary emptying 
of the House, if not an actual count out, 
so before the Fenian insurrection the subject 
of the Irish Church was regarded simply as 
a crotchet, the special property of om, 
the dreamy theme of impracticable and 
futile Nonconformist eloquence. We are 
quite ready to join with the Saturday Re- 
view in asking why this was so, and in 
thinking it little to the credit of the House 
of Commons that such questions should 
ever have to be asked. .... 

It required a Fenian insurrection, a 
chronic suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and several executions, to arouse the 
attention of the House of Commons to the 
necessity of abolishing the Irish Church. 
This is decidedly a heavy sin to lie at the 
door of the expiring Parliament. Legisla- 
tion moved only in obedience to the pres- 
sure of revolution. The worst of all 
avowed democracies ever known never set 
up so dangerous and demoralizing a princi- 
ple of action as did the aristocratic and 
a ater Parliament of Great Britain. 

or ourselves, we really think that one 
great reason of this was the distance at 
which the Parliament stood removed from 
the A few thousand electors in 


ple. 
Englaud, a mere handful of voters in Ire- 
land, returned the representatives who 
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were to be the law makers. The electors 
did not and could not themselves represent 
the popular feeling ; how could the elected 
of these electors be expected to under- 
stand, much less to guide or anticipate it ? 
Many great questions lately arose — take 
the question of the American civil war, for 
instance — on which the general opinion of 
the vast majority of the people, when in a 
rough-and-ready explosive fashion it came 
out, literally amazed and dumb-foundered 
the upper and legislating classes, who had 
not the faintest notion that the current of 
national feeling was setting that way. We 
confess that we look for something very 
different from the new and Reformed Par- 
liament, with its electoral element per- 
meating all classes everywhere down to the 
very poorest. We do not believe that, in 
the fature, great national injustices and 
evils will be od over un¢ondemned ; or, 
if abstractly condemned, allowed to remain 
for generations unredressed and unhealed. 
The fact that the Irish Church, tried, con- 
demned, and sentenced a generation ago, 
is found alive and pugnacious to-day, is, in- 
deed, the fault of the House of Commons, 
but it is even more the fault of our old 
electoral system. A good Reform Bill ten 
ears ago would have meant the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church a year after. 


ELIZABETH. 


PERSONAL VANITY OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH... 


IN a note to a production reprinted v 
recently by Mr. Lilly (in his volume of Blac. 
letter and Broadsides) we read as 
follows : — ' 


“In the State Paper Office is an undated 
draft of a proclamation in the handwriting of 
Cecil, prohibiting all ‘ payntors, pryntors and 
gravors’ from drawing Queen Elizabeth’s pic- 
ture, until ‘some conning person mete therefor 
shall make a naturall ‘representation of her 
Majesty’s person, favour, or grace,’ as a pattern 
for other persons to copy. ‘This proclamation 
was most likely never published,” &c. 


If the writer of the above had had an op- 
sma of consulting the Registers of the 

ivy Council, he might have found there a 
clue to the date of the proclamation in the 
subsequent entry, to which I called attention 
nearly forty years ago in the History of our 
Early English Dramatic Poetry and the 
Stage. 
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“ 30 July, 1596. 

« A Warrant to her Majesties Serjeant Paint- 
er, and to all publicke officers, to yielde him their 
assistance touching the abuse committed by 
divers unskilfull artisans, in unseemly and im- 

roperly paintinge, gravinge, ani printinge of 
hir ajesties person and v , to her 
Majesties great offence, and disgrace of that 
beautifull and magnanimous majesty wherewith 
God hath blessed her. nt gree them to 
cause all suche to be defaced, and none to be 
allowed, but such as her Majesties Sergeant 
Paynter shall first have sight of. The mynute 
remayning in the Counsell Chest.” 


The undated proclamation probably grew 
out of this solemn proceeding of the Privy 
Council for the concealment of the queen’s 
increasing wrinkles at the age of sixty-four ; 
and in connection with it, we may quote the 
following passage from the preface to Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, first 

ublished in 1614, where he is applauding 
King James : — 


“I could say much more of the King’s Ma- 
jesty, without flatterie, did I not feare the impu- 
tation of presumption; and withall suspect, 
that it might befall these papers of mine (though 
the losse were little) as it did the pictures of 
Queene Elizabeth, made by unskilfull and com- 
mon Painters, which by her owne commande- 
ment were knockt in peaces and cast into the 
fire.” 


Upon this subject we are to recollect also 
that it is from Sir W. Raleigh we learn 
that the Earl of Essex would not have been 
executed, but for his imprudent personal 
abuse of the queen, which in some way 
reached her majesty’s ears. We quote from 
his “ Dialogue betweene a Counsellour of 
State and a Justice of Peace,” the precise 
date of which, between 1628 and 1642, I 
am not at this moment able to ascertain, 
but in which Sir Walter says : — 


“ Yea, the late Earle of Essex told Queene 
Elizabeth that her conditions were as crooked as 
her carcasse; but it cost him his head, which 
his insurrection had not cost him, but for that 


speech.” : 


Here we see that Raleigh asserts that 
Essex actually spoke the offensive words to 





THE LETTERS FROM DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Elizabeth’s withered face, which, with all 
that nobleman’s recklessness, was not likely 
to have been the fact. Essex would surely 
not have so grossly offended, not merely 
against the laws of good breeding, but of 
common decency. J. PayNE COLLIER. 
Maidenhead. 
—-N&Q 


THE LETTERS FROM DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Tue promised despatches from Dr. Living- 
stone, mentioned in Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
letter, have now been received at the Foreign 
Office. Interesting as every line and word must 
be which thus comes to us, however, the public 
must not expect too much from the documents 
which are soon to see the light. The letters 
given to Bundaki, the Arab trader, and brought 
down by him to the coast, are, first of all, fifteen 
months old. ‘Bunduki’ means, as all Anglo- 
Indians wil know, nothing else than ‘son of a 
gun.’ It would be the equivalent, in African 
jungles, of Leather-stocking’s sobriquet of ‘La 
Longue Carabine’ upon the American prairies. 
The letters brought by Bunduki will not be 
very rich in geographical or ethnological de- 
tails. They left the good Doctor in the open 
‘and unknown country between Lake Nyassa 
and Lake Tanganyika, on the line at the begin- 
ning of which Mr. Young traced the explorer’s 
track, and was then obliged to turn back. 

Dr. Livingstone would certainly strike the 
great lake Tanganyika and double its southern 
end eastward or westward. He would probably, 
in like manner, attempt to go round the north- 
ern extremity ; but whether he would shape his 
course thence for Baker's Lake, or Speke’s Take, 
or Zanzibar, is not and cannot be known, nor 
will these letters help us much to know. If 
they did, supplies and assistance would be sent ; 
for it is pretty certain that Livingstone must be 
hard up for stores and viaticum of all African 
sorts, wherever he be at this moment; one un- 
toward incident being only too certain — that 
he had lost his medicine chest. But that he 
was perfectly safe and sound, far past the scene 
of his imaginary murder, the letters now re- 
ceived, if proof were necessary, most distinct] 
show. of course Africa is not St. James’s 


street in point of safety and comfort ; but from 
Ream. gh Livingstone would know his way 
home almost as well as a ‘traveller’ from 
Boodle’s to Charing Cross. — London Telegraph. 
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